

















considerable amount of energy has been given to the consider- 
moviteh ation of the Devil. Pére Bouyer himself shows how concrete a 
reality the evil one was in the New Testament. Perhaps it was this 
‘pointer’ of his which led to the compilation of the large volume of 
Etudes Carmelitaines entirely devoted to the subject of Satan. But 
before Pére Bouyer there was already a considerable devil literature, 
particularly of course in the popular ‘Screwtape Letters’ and more 
seriously in Denis de Rougemont’s Talk of the Devil. 
Perhaps this reintroduction on to the stage of modern conscious- 
ness of an almost forgotten personality may seem to many rather 
reactionary and childish. The rationalist and modernist movements 
+1. 3607) have until now been successful in repressing any personal spirit of 
will be evil, so that for many it seems to be merely a horrible medieval 
trick of frightening children off the forbidden path of sin. Of course 
we are well aware of the danger of handing over responsibility 
Oxford for all one’s own personal sins and weaknesses to the devil in order 
to prove an alibi. We can easily make the devil take the major 
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share in any temptation in which our own evil inclinations are the 
prime movers. We can also regard our enemies—Hitler, Stalin, 
Communism—as the subjects of diabolical possessions. The devil 
provides an easy solution to tangled human problems; and human 
nature sails with a list towards manicheism, because evil personified 
means an apparent reduction of personal evil. These are clearly 
reasons for being on our guard against a quick facility in resurrect- 
ing the person of the evil one. But they are not the reasons for 
his suppression in modern consciousness. 


As de Rougemont reminds us, it was Baudelaire who pointed out 
that ‘The Devil’s best ruse is to persuade us that he does not exist’. 
And in the present age of secularism we are in fact presented with 
a habit of mind which cannot accept any real spirit and which is 
for that very reason most easily subject to the power of the Evil 
Spirit. Mr Christopher Dawson’s Gifford Lectures (reviewed in the 
present issue of BLACKFRIARS) make this abundantly clear; for he 
is concerned to show how secularism destroys both religion and 
culture, the denial of spiritual realities being the influence most 
destructive of human nature today. He concludes the chapter on 
Priesthood and Sacrifice: 

The intellectuals who have succeeded the priests as guardians 

of the higher traditicn of Western culture have been strong only 

in their negative works of criticism and disintegration. They have 
failed to provide an integrated system of principles and values 
which could unify modern society, and consequently they have 
proved unable to resist the non-moral, inhuman and irrational 
forces which are destroying the humanist no less than the Chris- 
tian traditions of Western Culture. (p. 106.) 
These forces are in fact given a full range of destructive activity 
precisely because they are not admitted as real by those who 
encourage them. And Christians may easily be struck by the same 
blindness, for they are living in the materialist atmosphere which 
produces the radical secularism of the day. For example, intelligent 
Catholics are often interested in St Thomas's treatise on the Angels, 
not because they have any real conviction about the existence of 
such a spiritual world, but simply because of the interesting epis- 
temology and psychological topics which are discussed therein by 
the Angelic Doctor. Such people are not interested in whether such 
spirits exist but only in what they would be like if they did exist. 
They are interested in the ‘Problem of Evil’ as a problem but not 
as a person, as Pére Bouyer shows. They read the Screwtape 
Letters with enjovment, but only because C. S. Lewis tends to 
use the devil purely as a mirror of human problems. Many of the 
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THE DEVIL 51 
more sophisticated Christians are very far from realising the impor- 
tance of Guardian Angels even though our Lord himself speaks of 
these spirits as being before the face of God. Similarly they are 
reluctant to admit the reality of the Evil One, who is, as Pére 
Bouyer reminds us, an essential part of the Gospel teaching. It is 
presumably the same influence of materialism which in many cases 
has led men to soft-pedal the doctrine of eternal punishment, the 
pains of hell. The more preoecupied we become with the material 
things around us the dimmer grows the world of spirits. We are like 
aman who does not know of his overdraft. because he refuses to look 
at his bank book. 


Of course we can fall into superstition in these deep matters, that 
is we remain on the surface, the outward showings of the spiritual 
world ; but the Gospels themselves teach a vivid and realistic accept- 
ance of the existence of good and evil spirits to neglect which for 
fear of superstition is to reduce the Christian religion to the humani- 
tarian social science it has become for so many. And yet anyone with 
experience of the individual difficulties of men and women today, 
particularly those who are regarded as being fit subjects for mental 
hospitals or the psychologist’s parlour, will realise that the Evil 
One plays a direct and personal part in the lives of a great number 
of individuals. Officially the Church will only recognise as diabolli- 
cally possessed those who show evident signs of being out of them- 
selves. ‘Speaking in strange tongues, or understanding them, reveal- 
ing hidden or distant things, showing powers which are beyond those 
natural to the age or condition (of the patient)’; these or things 
of a similar nature are the criteria the Church demands before 
granting permission for exorcism. Yet there are many less spectacu- 
lar cases which suggest some diabolic power perverting the naturally 
good inclinations or intelligence of an individual. Again, in the 
misunderstandings which exist in families or among friends it would 
seem quite evident that an external influence in some sense 
‘possesses’ the group since individually each is good-hearted and 
mild and yet within the context of the family quarrel each becomes’ 
quite ‘beside’ himself in malicious judgment and antagonism. Still 
more evident does this strange sort of group possession become in 
international affairs. The lying malice which organises a world-wide 
situation so that conflict and war become almost inevitable cannot 
be laid to the account of any individual man. Even the most war 
mongering of national leaders can scarcely have the astuteness 
and agility with which war-schemes are prosecuted, while the 
enormous majority of men who seem prepared to fight if necessary, 
thus becoming caught up in the tangled mass of misunderstanding 
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and deceit, is in fact peace loving at heart and loathing the idea 
of further bloodshed. 

A contributor in the present issue suggests a practice of parochial 
exorcism which is aimed at the group as well as the individual 
‘possession’ of a specified territory. The evening prayer of the 
Church at Compline is in fact specifically directed against the 
demon of the dark, and such an exorcism might at least be regarded 
as an extension of the prayer of a parochial Compline. The 
invocation against the power of evil spirits contained in the rite 
of exorcism should be most efficacious for those who really believe 
in the world of spirits; and if there is any truth in the stories which 
are often repeated regarding the power of the exorcism prayers, then 
such a practice as that suggested would in fact provide a safeguard 
against evil. 

But to avoid the easy descent into superstition in such matters 
it is necessary to return to the Gospels and recapture something 
of the atmosphere of the struggle which throughout our Lord's 
life was taking place between God made man and the ‘Prince of 
this World’. That struggle continues with as much fury now as 
then, for the Gospel continues in us. Each member of the Mystical 
Body is of necessity committed to war against the Evil One, the 
Father of Lies, first of all in himself and then among those around 
him. It is only thus that the Kingdom of God can prevail against 
the reign of evil. 

THE Epiror 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL IN EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY 


II 
THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


NE feature common to SS. Matthew, Mark and Luke is that 
():: all three the Ministry of Christ begins with the Baptism in 

the Jordan, and for all three equally the central point in this 
event is the descent of the Holy Spirit upon Jesus. Their agreement 
continues also regarding the first movement of the Spirit which is, 
according to St Mark’s very striking expression, ‘to drive Jesus 
into the desert’, where he is to meet the Devil and conquer his 
temptations. The historians of the last century for whom the Gospels 
were merely a mine of information for the biography of Jesus, have 
passed over this episode as a bizarrerie of no consequence. From 
the literary point of view alone this is a great mistake. In its place 
at the beginning of the Gospel, just as the account of the tempta- 
tion of man is found at the beginning of Genesis, there can be no 
doubt whatever that it is noted with the intention of bringing out 
the parallel. It is presenting the Gospel story as a re-enactment of 
the Adamie story, which is to say the story of man. 

In this respect Milton had a truer vision than many modern 
exegetes when he enclosed his Biblical Epic between the two events 
of Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. The parallel is connected 
with the idea of the Second Adam to which (especially in St Paul) 
exegesis has given too little attention. It seems indeed that we 
should also relate it to that of the Son of Man, designating Jesus. 
However that may be, the theme of a comparison between Adam 
and Christ in the scene of the Temptation, with Satan in the back- 
ground (as instigator of pride and greed) was certainly a familiar 
theme in the early catechesis. We find it underlying the second 
chapter of the Epistle to the Philippians. Most critics, moreover, 
agree in seeing in this chapter not merely the Apostle’s own specu- 
lation but reference to a hymn known to the Philippians and perhaps 
even a quotation from the actual text of this hymn. 

But to come back to the Synoptic Gospels, the full significance 
of their account of the Temptation is to be found not only in its 
initial position but also in its relation to the Baptism, and especially 
to the descent of the Spirit. One gets the impression that it is for 
that special purpose that the Spirit has come down upon Jesus— 
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in order to make him confront the Devil. This impression is con- 
firmed by the ‘ensemble’ of the accounts that follow. There is no 
need to underline the place given to the expulsion of demons by 
the Synoptics; it is evident that for them this, together with healing, 
is the typical work of Jesus. It is useless to say that they are simply 
presenting certain cases of healing in this way; the inverse would 
be truer—it is rather the expulsion of the Devil that is presented, 
in certain cases, in the form of healing. That extraordinary diabolic 
manifestations should have accompanied the appearance of Jesus 
in this world, and that he should have brought them to nothing, 
are for them no accessory detail, but their basic idea. We need only 
re-read the terms in which they express the vocation of the Twelve 
to share in his work to see the importance that they attribute to 
exorcism in the activity of Jesus. St Mark writes: ‘And he 
appointed twelve that they should be with him, and that he might 
send them to preach and cast out devils’ (3, 14). And on the eve 
of his betrayal, when he is warned that Herod is seeking his life, 
he himself says in St Luke: ‘Go tell that fox: ‘‘Behold I cast out 
devils and perform cures today and tomorrow, and the third day 
comes my own consummation” ’ (15, 32). But in his teaching, 
as the Synoptics re-trace it for us, one great discourse is particularly 
significant; St Matthew and St Luke recount it in almost the same 
words (Mt. 12, 22-32; Lk. 11, 14-23). The Jews are saying that it 
is by the power of Beelzebub, their prince, that he casts out the 
devils; this accusation has already been made (cf. Mark 3, 23). 
Jesus protests vehemently. Three points emerge: the affirmation 
that he casts out the devils by the Spirit of God, the parable of 
the strong man bound and despoiled by the stronger, and finally 
the declaration about the unforgivable sin against the Holy Spirit 
which has roused so much futile comment. 


The first affirmation confirms our thesi:: the special task of the 
Holy Spirit, accomplished in this world by Christ, is to drive out 
the Evil Spirit. It also throws a great deal of light on the central 
idea of the Synoptic Gospels, I mean the Kingdom of God. Jesus 
in fact affirms that what is truly to be seen in his work is the 
destruction of the reign of Satan. ‘Know’, he says, ‘that in this 
the reign of God has come to you.’ This brings us back to the great 
theme of the two orders which we have seen underlying all Pauline 
thought. The reign of God which comes in the person of the Son 
of Man is essentially a reign that drives out that of Satan, estab- 
lished in this world through the weakness of the old Adam. It is 
exactly what the parable of the strong man tells us. The strong man 


was secure in his citadel, but when a stronger comes, he seizes his’ 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY—II1 55 
arms and, having despoiled him, drives him out and takes his place. 
In this context, and applied to Christ’s work, the parable is clear. 

In this light we may be in a better position to understand the 
gravity of the sin against the Holy Spirit; we see at once that 
this sin consists in refusing to recognise the triumph of the Holy 
Spirit over the Evil Spirit in the works that the Son is accomplishing 
among us. From the moment of this refusal the issue is blocked: 
the Kingdom of God has come to us in vain if we have not under- 
stood its meaning. We have not seized the occasion that was offered 
to us to escape from bondage and from enmity and henceforward 
we are sealed in it. The culpable blindness which refuses to see in 
Christ one spirit driving out another is thus presented to us as 
tne one unforgivable sin. Nothing throws more light on the idea 
which the Synoptics held as to the mission of Jesus and the state of 
things on which it supervened.}. 


Ill 
ST JOHN 


Let us now turn to the Fourth Gospel. In general the Joannine 
writings deserve quite as full a consideration as we have given to 
St Paul, but as our space is limited we will confine our attention 
to two points. After the Pauline writings the Joannine, with their 
calm contemplation of the great conceptual images—Light, Life, 
Truth, Glory—seem at first sight infinitely peaceful; but a closer 
examination of these ideas, which develop more lyrically than 
dialectically, reveals a background of conflict quite as sharp as that 
of St Paul’s. More precisely, the first of the images I have just 
recalled, Light, is called up by an insistent challenge from Dark- 
ness; indeed, the whole development of the Fourth Gospel can 
be seen as a drama, not merely human but cosmic, in which the 
Light has come to defy the Darkness. At the end of the story it 
will overcome it, but only at the price of mortal combat. Light 
belongs to God and to Christ; ‘I am the Light of the world’, 
exclaims Jesus in the Gospel, ‘He who follows me will not walk 
in darkness’ (8, 12). Remember that he is speaking in the porch 
of the Temple on the last days of the Feast of Tabernacles, when 
they set up great candelabra illuminating all the Holy City. In the 
same sense, the First Epistle says: ‘And here is the declaration 
that we have heard from him, that we declare to you; that God 
is Light, and in him there is no darkness at all’ (1 Jn. 1, 5). 

Yet the darkness exists and fills the world. The Prologue to the 








1 In the parable of the Cockle in Mat. 13, 24-30, we have another expression of this 
idea of the opposing kingdoms of God and Satan, 
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Gospel defines all the life and work of Christ in the one phrase, 
‘The Light shines in the darkness and the darkness has not received 
it’ (1, 5). Even this translation suggests (more than the actual 
words seem to express) a positive hostility in the darkness, yet 
this translation following the Latin of the Vulgate seems to be 
something of a softening down; according to Origen (certainly 
supported by the sense of catalambano in the other passage where 
St John uses it also in reference to the darkness—12, 35), we should 
rather translate, ‘and the darkness could not overcome it’, that is 
to say, ‘smother’ it. In the other passage I have referred to the 
opposition is equally marked; ‘I am come into the world as Light. 
that whosoever believes in me may not remain in darkness’ (12, 46). 
The meaning of the expression ‘remain in darkness’ is brought out 
by a phrase in the first Epistle, ‘he who hates his brother remains 
in darkness, he walks in darkness, and knows not where he goes, 
because the darkness has blinded his eyes’ (1 Jn. 2, 9). Notice 
again the aggressive note in these last words. This hostility, recur- 
rent everywhere, is explicit in an important message in the Gospel; 
‘The judgment (he Irisis) is that the Light has come into the world 
and men have loved the darkness more than the Light, for their 
works were evil. Whoever does evil hates the Light and does not 
come to the Light, so that his works should not be found out. But 
he who does the truth comes to the Light that it may be manifest 
that his works are done in God’ (3, 19-21). A last word on this 
opposition is given us in the first Epistle and we are told there what 
the issue will be; ‘The darkness passes away and the true light 
already shines’ (1 Jn. 2, 8). 

Once more, this antithesis Light-Darkness gives at the same 
time the frame and the ground to St John’s whole picture of the 
life of Christ, more particularly to the clash between Jesus and 
the Jews which takes place in Chapters 7-10, and the significant 
healing of the man born blind. Let us recall the words pronounced 
by Jesus at the height of the crisis; 

‘If God were your father (as they have been claiming) you would 

love me, for I am come forth from God; for it is not of myself 

that I am come but he has sent me. Why do you not understand 
my language? Because you cannot listen to my word. You come 
from your father, the Devil, and you will to fulfil the wishes of 
your father. He has been a murderer from the beginning, and 
he has not kept himself in the truth because there is no truth 
in him. When he speaks of lies, it is from his own stock he speaks 
for he is a liar and the father of lies. But because I speak the 
truth you do not believe me. Which of you will convict me of 
sin? If I speak the truth, why will you not believe me? He who 
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is of God, listens to what God says; that is why you do not listen; 
because you are not of God.’ (8, 42-7). 

The contrast brought out here is precisely that of light and darkness 
although the actual words are not once mentioned. All this text in 
fact pivots on the idea of truth. The Joannine Truth is simply the 
reality of God Light, known through love and opposed to the dark 
delusions of the world (cf. 3, 21). It explains the positive reality 
given to darkness; it is a covering for the Devil. One sees how 
crude the dualism might seem; ‘You could not listen to my word!’ 
Certainly no other New Testament writings give such an impression 
of an irremediable antagonism. 

To draw the full value from this imagery we should compare it 
with that of the Apocalypse. The importance there of metaphors 
of light has often been noticed, in particular of the dazzling white- 
ness (corresponding to the word lampros) especially connected with 
Christ (cf. Apoc. 12. 6; 18, 4; 19, 8; 22, 1), but this brightness is 
always in relief against a particularly stormy background. It does 
finally prevail in the description of the heavenly Jerusalem in which 
there shall be no more night, but only at the end of a titanic battle 
with the Powers of Darkness. 


It is certainly not surprising that the Joannine writings should 
have been compared to the Mazdeean representations in which the 
entire world is resolved in a struggle between light and darkness. 
None the less, certain differences are forcibly brought out, and 
this is what our second point will help us to grasp; it concerns 
the Joannine conception of the world. This word keeps coming in 
with astonishing frequency, and, with a few notable exceptions, 
it is always taken in a bad sense. The exceptions are however 
remarkable, for example: the familiar text, ‘God so loved the 
world’ (3, 16) or the description of Christ as Saviour of the world’, 
in the first Epistle (4, 14). 

We have seen that in St Paul, in the pair of enemies to man 
formed by the flesh and the world, it is the flesh that is most in 
evidence. For St John the contrary is true; one could even say 
that for him the flesh takes on too pale a colour to seem an actual 
enemy any longer (cf. e.g. 3, 6; 6, 53). This change of position 
explains moreover how it is that the dualism of St John can appear 
even more decisive than St Paul’s while his inner life remains 
of an unparalleled serenity. The conflict is no longer within man, 
at any rate in the Christian, but outside him. The world has not 
known the light although he was present in it and was its author. 
It is unable to receive the spirit of truth. The peace that Christ 
gives is not like that of the world. The world hates Christ and the 
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disciples because they are not ‘of the world’. Christ convicts the 
world of sin. The joy of the world like its peace, is opposed to that 
given by Christ. Christ has overcome the world. Christ does not 
pray for the world, he expressly says so. The world has not known 
God. Finally, Jesus tells Pilate that his kingdom is not of this 
world. These features are brought out more strongly still in the first 
Epistle: “Do not love the world, or what is in the world; if anyone 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him’. ‘The world 
passeth with its greed’ (1 Jn. 2, 15-17). ‘The false prophets come 
from the world where the spirit of anti-Christ already is, and that 
is why the world listens to them’ (4, 3-5). But ‘that which is 
born of God has overcome the world, and the nike which has over- 
come the world is our faith’ (5, 4). And finally the word which 
says everything; ‘the world, whole world is established in evil’ 
(5, 19). In spite of this, we see from the first words of the Prologue 
that for St John the world is no more evil by nature than is the 
‘flesh’ for St Paul. It is the creation of the Light; equally, the 
Light is not sent into the world to judge (and ‘to condemn’ is 
implied), but to save it, because of the great love that God has 
for the world to the point of sacrificing his only Son for it (Jn. 3, 
16-7). It is not astonishing then that ‘Saviour of the world’ should 
be a title for Jesus peculiar to St John. It is clarified when on the 
even of his Passion, Jesus himself explains, ‘Now is the judgment 
of the world; now the prince of this world is going to be driven out’ 
(12, 31). This phrase is related to that in the first Epistle the 
subject of which seems to be the Holy Spirit: “He who is in you is 
greater than he who is in the world’. (1 Jn. 4, 4). With these two 
texts we are brought back to exactly the same idea as that in the 
parable of the strong man in the Synoptics. 

We need not pursue this inventory of the New Testament any 
further. All its doctrine of evil, all its solution of the problem of 
evil, can be summed up in one phrase from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews which runs like a ‘leitmotiv’ through all Patristic tradition: 

‘Since the servants (which is to say men) share in flesh and 

blood, he (Christ) also has likewise shared in them (It) in order 

to annihilate through deeth him who had the power of death, 
the Devil, and to reconcile those who, through the fear of death, 

had been held in bondage all their lives.’ (Heb. 2, 14.) 

To conclude: for the early Christians, the world, or more properly 
the creation, was in the first instance a spiritual realisation extend- 
ing far beyond the little circle of purely human spirituality. Or 
rather this visible world which surrounds us was but the reflection 
(as it were a lining) of a vast spiritual cosmos. And it was this 
entire cosmos, created by God in goodness, which had fallen. It 
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was so through the Fall of the higher, perhaps the highest, of these 
created spirits upon whom all depended according to the first design 
of God himself. However, inside this universe the coming of man, 
the creation of Adam, appeared as a new possibility as the rebirth 
itself did not succeed. Man, an inferior creature, issuing from 
matter, allowed himself to be seduced by the superior created 
spirit upon whom matter itself depended. Still the saving action 
of God inside his erring creation did not stop short at this first 
unfruitful attempt. As from enslaved matter he had raised up free 
man, so from humanity in its turn enslaved, he had raised up the 
victorious freedom of the Man-God. Thus, in despite of the original 
Fall and of its successive repercussions, a final recapitulation would 
reconcile his creation to him again, and at the universal Judgment 
when the entire world wiil be ready for the final division, it would 
eliminate from the cosmos every trace of the disobedience of 
Lucifer. 

This solution of the Problem of Evil seems to me of interest still 
today. The analogy it suggests with certain contemporary theories 
are striking, and at a deeper level, I am inclined to see here a whole 
way of envisaging things which can meet the needs of existential 
thought as readily as the more ‘modern’ way repels them. 

It is for the theologians to show whether, like the Scribe praised 
in the Gospel, they know how to bring out from their treasure both 
the old and the new as the occasion demands.1 

Louis Bovyer, Cong. Orat. 

(Translated from Dieu Vivant, No. 6, by Rosalind Murray and 

revised by the author.) 








THE CASE FOR EXORCISM 
) ay possession is the devil’s hideous parody of the union 


between Christ and the soul in the spiritual marriage. 

Whereas the marriage of Christ with the soul is the con- 
summation and seal of a union by grace long adorned with the 
constant display of acts of heroic virtue, the diabolical counterfeit 
is achieved usually after the subject’s long-continued and ‘progressive 
indulgence in vice. The comparison is introduced only to indicate 
the nature of possession. Nor is it exact, for whereas Christ can 
possess only the souls of the good, it would seem that diabolical 





1 If the reader wishes to know along what lines I think that such a presentation 
of the old truth to the modern mind could be attempted, I should venture to refer 
to my contribution to the volume of collected essays on Le probléme du mal, 
edited by Daniel-Rops, published by Plon at the end of 1948. 
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possession can sometimes occur when there is no deep-rooted habit 
of sin, and even in persons noted for holiness of life. 

It is possible, however, that many records of supposed diabolical 
possession have not distinguished properly between ‘possession’ and 
‘obsession’. In possession proper the grasp of the devil acts as a 
directive force; he can influence conduct. Nevertheless, the connee- 
tion between man and his diabolical control is not strictly as 
between slave and master; it is more a partnership, in which the 
devil has the controlling interest. The man does not cease to be a 
man, nor to behave as a man. People may rave and blaspheme under 
diabolic influence; but they may also behave quite ‘properly’. They 
act always the part that suits the enemy of souls for the time being. 

Obsession, on the other hand, is an incomplete and less disastrous 
form of diabolical influence. It operates chiefly through the imagin- 
ation, and its effect is to worry or torture the mind, with less direct 
compelling force than in the possessed soul. Like possession, it may 
afflict people through no invitation of their own, and, in the designs 
of Providence produce some good result. 


But there are, obviously, radical differences in possession occur- 
ring in good people and in bad, especially as concerns the surrender 
of the will. It would seem that the possession of holy persons, when 
it happens, constitutes a determined attempt by the devil to secure 
a prior hold on a soul that he conjectures is destined to become 
the Bride of Christ. That, of course, is his intention in every 
manoeuvre of his for gaining souls. But his intention becomes more 
explicit, and his efforts greater, when the attack is against any who 
seem to be undergoing preparation for the spiritual marriage in 
this life. 

A remarkable example of apparent possession is recorded in the 
life of the Carmelite lay-sister, Mary of Jesus Crucified, who died 
at Bethlehem in 1878. She is said to have been possessed by the 
devil for forty days, and to have foreseen this trial, saying even 
that ‘The devil will make me commit many exterior faults without 
sinning; my will will not be in them. I shall be like a little infant 
in whom reason sleeps and who therefore cannot commit sin.’ The 
Abbé Saudreau, summing up the teaching of theologians on this 
subject, has said: ‘Possession is not an absolute evil; sin alone is 
truly an evil; possession for the one who undergoes it is a terrible 
suffering, but one that can bring great spiritual good for which 
the soul will rejoice and thank God during all eternity. It is more 
frequently a trial than a chastisement. God has often allowed this 
trial to affect the most innocent souls.’ 

The fact of the influence of the devil over the saintly emphasises 
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the tremendous hold he has over human nature in general. And, 
although possession is not an absolute evil, our Lord exorcised 
demons, just as he cured people of diseases, thereby not only mani- 
festing his divine power, but also removing what might have been, 
for those he healed, impediments to their salvation or sanctification. 
The power of casting out devils he passed on to his Church. This 
power of exorcism differs from the power of working miracles in 
that it is within the gift of the Church. But its practice has 
diminished through the years, since the grip of the devil on the 
world has lessened with the growth of Christ’s influence through 
the extension of the Church into many lands. But the Church’s 
custom of ordaining exorcists is evidence of the latent and wide- 
spread power to cast out devils that is hers. 


But if the extraordinary power of the devil over human nature 
diminished with the growth of the Church, it seems certain that 
it has rapidly increased with the banishment of God and of moral 
considerations which is a feature of modern political and business 
life. Some priests who are competent to judge contend that there is 
far more diabolical possession today than is generally supposed. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to explain many of the manifestations 
of extreme vicious cunning and intrigue in public and commercial 
life, and sometimes in ordinary social relations, without inferring 
the influence of a malicious intelligence of a high order. We also 
have to account for, in all spheres of life, those forms of cruelty 
which we instinctively call ‘diabolic’. 

The present age also gives us the vast range of psychoses and 
neuroses, many of them, no doubt, of physical origin, yet often 
exhibiting symptoms that point to an evil influence. There is that 
strange phenomenon known as schizophrenia—the split mind— 
which indicates some sort of dual control. There are those who 
contend that everyone nowadays is more or less schizophrenic, even 
in the pathological sense. That, no doubt, is an exaggeration, but 
Gerald Heard, in Man the Master declares that ‘the mental disease 
which heads all the others is schizophrenia’. And he goes on to 
stress a fact that is of vital importance in a consideration of this 
subject. He says: ‘Instead of individual psychoses we shall find, 
we are finding, ourselves confronted with mass psychoses’. 

These ‘mass psychoses’ may have a parallel, or even have their 
cause in, a ‘mass possession’ by the powers of darkness. What 
Christian, looking round the world today, will deny that it seems 
to be in the grip of Satan; that he has clamped down, as it were, 
making men muddled and impotent, and, in various ways, impeding 
the good in their task of furthering Christ’s work? The Church 
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recognises the fact of mass possession. In modern times, when her 
authority is challenged at every step, her exorcisms are not em- 
ployed so much as they might be were Faith a ruling factor in 
modes of thought. Modern psychological practice also claims to 
include within its scope the whole realm of abnormal conduct. And, 
although such claim is unwarranted, the effect must be for the 
mental specialist to have the field to himself, leaving little oppor- 
tunity for any to be assessed as victims of diabolical possession. 
It certainly makes the practice of exorcism seem superfluous. The 
Church has met the difficulty and the need for exorcism by author- 
ising, and even recommending, the use of a general exorcism. 

This is the Leonine Exorcism ‘against Satan and the rebellious 
angels’, edited by order of Pope Leo XIII, and to be found in the 
Rituale Romanum, Tit. XI, Cap. III. In answer to a question put 
to the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences in 1892, it was said, by 
order of the Holy Father, that ‘several priests in each diocese ought 
to be given the faculty to recite the proposed exorcism by their 
respective Ordinaries’. 

Presumably there is not, in this general exorcism, the danger 
to the exorcist that is associated with particular exorcism. It may be 
used also privately by priests, and even by the laity as a prayer. 
Thus are the laity invited to take their part in driving out Satan 
and all wicked spirits who wander through the world for the ruin 
of souls. 

The world needs exorcism. The exorcising of each parish would 
be a grand accompaniment to the campaign for the conversion of 
England that is afoot. By it, Christ’s power would be manifested 
through his Church for the reclaiming of souls and bodies from 
the clutch of the devil that they might more freely and readily 


listen to his word. 
C. J. Woo..en 
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SOME NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF KAFKA 


My pre-occupation with portraying my dream-like inner life has 
relegated everything else to a secondary position and it is all embit- 
tered in the most dreadful fashion, and never stops embittering me. 
Nothing else can ever make me happy. (Kafka, quoted in Brod: 
Franz Kafka). 

The category of holiness (and not really that of literature) is the 
only right category under which Kafka’s life and work can be judged. 
(Brod: Franz Kafka).1 


t is obvious that Kafka is a ‘difficult’ writer; his work demands 
| the closest attention before any kind of account of it is possible. 

Attention involves looking at, not looking for, and the inherent 
danger and temptation in Kafka criticism are to look for ‘clues’ and 
‘keys’, or to fix all one’s attention on some particular subjective 
element in his work, and to offer an account of that as a substitute 
for a criticism of the artistic whole. Ideally, of course, the Kafka 
reader should be a philosopher, a psychologist, a student of com- 
parative religion, and a literary critic, all rolled into one. In practice, 
however, such an ideal combination is rarely found, and in practice, 
too, it must be admitted that the critic or reader who does not 
possess any specialist qualifications is very limited in the range of 
his discussion of Kafka. The general reader does need help from the 
specialist, but the specialists who are not prepared to involve them- 
selves in literary judgments must be preparcd to offer their findings 
as footnotes to the study of Kafka, and not as in any way final judg- 
ments on his work. Discussions of Kafka in terms of ‘existentialism’, 
anthroposophy, or obsessional neuroses, are only discussions of part 
of the subject-matter of Kafka’s experience, they are only mere aids 
to the discussion of Kafka as a novelist. 

The specialist who fails to ignore the limitations of his study, who 
attempts to offer his explanations as the explanations of the whole of 
Kafka, and who attempts to evaluate Kafka’s work in the terms of 
a non-literary science, is permitting himself a liberty which only 
impairs the value of his own specialist study. As an example of 
psycho-analysis run riot, we quote the following remarks on The 
Castle : 


1 Franz Kafka: A Biography by Max Brod, trans. G. H. Roberts. Secker and 
Warburg. 1947. p. 76 and p. 41. The publishers seem somewhat apologetic for this 
excellent and valuable work. The dust-wrapper says: ‘The biography is by no 
means perfect. It shows signs of having been written at too great speed and suffers 
from an obvious lack of revision’. The only thing showing signs of speed and lack 
of revision is the translation, 
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‘Actually, the Castle was a ‘‘wretched looking town’’, which as 
any Freudian would hungrily agree, means the mother. And K. is 
not really at the end of his journey. In most myths the hero travels 
westwards, like the sun or Hercules, is embraced by the mother and 
carried under the sea to the East, where he is reborn. We find K, in 
the village of the Count West-west (another instance of the town as 
maternal symbol) and the book deals with his adventures from that 
point’.2 In the present essay we shall attempt to keep extra-literary 
considerations, for which we have no specialist qualifications, within 
the bounds of a central literary judgment. 


, 


No discussion of Kafka can get far without mention of his use of 
symbolism. A common mythology, such as that possessed by Europe 
in the time of Dante or even of Bunyan, consists of a series of points 
of historical time inseparably linked with religious belief. It can 
provide a common ground between writer and reader, something that 
can be referred back to, or taken for granted. But in Kafka there is 
no question of common ground between himself and his reader. With 
Kafka symbolism is not a particular means of saying something, but 
rather of registering something unsayable. The nearest parallel in 
English literature to Kafka’s method is that of Melville in Moby 
Dick. Both are attempting to pin down something that they find 
impossible to put into words. To put it rather baldly, Moby Dick is 
an attempt to give body to a ‘Lear’-experience, where Kafka’s 
Amerika, for example, tries to give body to a ‘Coriolanus’-experience 
—the modern consciousness confronted with the modern situation. 

Kafka’s power of concreteness, his irony, and his shrewdness of 
humour and observation, have been remarked upon by other critics. 
But these qualities are not there to substantiate the symbolism, like 
the pips in raspberry jam. On the contrary, Kafka’s symbolism con- 
stantly eludes the valuations we try to set upon it. It can hardly even 
be said to be an exploratory symbolism, for exploration implies the 
pre-existence of a way and a goal. Perhaps it would be truer to say 
that Kafka uses symbolism in solution, that is, something midway 
between the poles of resolution and dissolution. An instance of the 
elusive value of a character would be that of Barnabas in The Castle, 
who enters as a figure of almost Messianic promise, but soon collapses 
into something pitiable. An instance of the same technique within 
a passage of narrative is thai of the description of the political rally 
in Amerika (to which we shall refer again later). At first the scene is 
held within its context, it is set in terms of the observers on the 
balcony, and we refer the events back to them. Then, as we follow 





2 Louis Adeane: The Hero Myth in Kafka’s Writing. Focus One. Dobson, 1945. 
p- 50. 
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ithe movements of the crowd in the street below, the symbolism 
jumps out of its own frame, and our instinctive referential action is 
arbitrarily suspended. With Kafka, as with Melville, the symbolism 
is a means of digesting his experience; the more impossible the 
equation, and the more difficult we find it to reduce one of his novels 
to any schematic form, the more thorough has been the work of 
artistic assimilation. That is why, for instance, so much of The 
Great Wall of China is very inferior Kafka—the stories are expanded 
aphorisms rather than explorations of experience. 

Sooner or later someone will write about Kafka as an ‘existen- 
tialist’. For the literary critic, the importance of a novelist’s philo- 
sophy lies not so much in what it is, but in how it modifies his 
attitude to his experience. Kafka’s interest in Kierkegaard, for 
example, has been noted by Brod, and a comparison between the 
methods of the two writers is of importance in a study of Kafka’s 
novels. In Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling the philosophical sys- 
tem, or rather lack of system, is rooted in the Kierkegaard-Regina 
relationship, and moves out into a wider field through interjected 
‘parables’. In Kafka’s novels the central figure moves through a 
series of conflicts in character-groupings, each situation producing a 
modification of the next. The effect of such a progress is endless yet 
circuitous, like that of looking at the reflection of one mirror in 
another. 

But Kierkegaard is a philosopher, and when, if ever, you have 
finished discussing his philosophy, you have finished with Kierke- 
gaard. But Kafka is a novelist, and when, if ever, you have finished 
discussing his philosophy, you have only just begun. Prima facie 
Kafka’s philosophy implies that he must possess an extremely 
scrupulous and rigorously controlled sensibility. The question at issue 
for Kafka as a novelist is, crudely, can he stand it? The extra- 
literary evidence to hand in Brod’s Life and in the Journal’ shows, 
we think, the answer: 

‘Where should I find deliverance? So many false truths, lost in 

oblivion, have come back to the surface! If I have come through 

their real union so well as through their real separation, I have 
indeed done well. Without human reference there are no visible 
falsehoods within me. The limited circle is pure . . .” (Journal, 

p. 178). 

‘Everything is mere imagination: family, office, friends and streets 

—nothing but imagination; and, in the foreground or background, 

woman. But the most imminent truth is that you are pressing your 





3 Kafka: Journal Intime. ed. P. Klossowski. Grasset. Paris. 1945. We are indebted 
to Mr John Frost for his kindness in translating all the passages quoted from the 
Journal. Since this essay was written Secker & Warburg have published Kafka's 
Diaries, vol. I. 
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head against the wall of a cell which has no window or door’. (ibid. 
p. 192). 
Purity and limitation are achieved at the expense of a movement 
away from reality: 
‘To the best of my belief, I have shown none of the exigencies 
of life, save common human w eakness. With the latter—an enor- 
mous force in this respect—I have greatly adopted the negativity 
of my time, which is, moreover, very close at hand; which I have 
no right to combat, only to represent, to a certain degree, I had 
no more share in the inheritance of meagre positivity than in that 
of extreme negativity, which reverts to positivity. Nor was I intro- 
duced into life by the alre ady feeble hand of Christianity, like 
Kierkegaard, or hitched, like the Sionists, to the Jewish tallith, 
which is mere fancy. I am a beginning or an end.’ (ibid. p. 221.) 
His very scrupulousness in dealing with his own oa and 
his Kierkeg: aardian ‘teleological suspension of the ethical’, drive him 
away hema the common ground of normal human pera and, 
instead of being merely : accidental, his neuroses are the formal part 
of his experience : 
“However sad their forms, all these so-called disorders are realities 
of belief, anchorages of mankind in distress to some maternal soil. 
And where psycho-analysis searches for the primitive basis of 
religion, it can find nothing else but what is the basis of the 
individual's “‘disorders’’. It is true that there is a lack of religious 
community today; that there are numerous sects, limited for the 
most part to a few isolated people. But that may be only the 
aspect offered to an eye fixed on the present. These anchorages, 
which take root in a real soil, are not, however, a property peculiar 
to man, but, being prefigured in his nature, they subsequently 
transform it (as w ell as his body) in the same way. And do they 
expect to cure that?’ (ibid. p. 287). 
We have made these quotations at length because we think that 
they serve to illustrate the point in the most economical way. Kafka 
is not able to conduct the analysis of the actual at the level of 
intensity that he demands, unless he shifts away from the plane of 
reality. The attentive reading of a great novel should leave the reader 
with a modification of sensibility in relation to the broader fields of 
normal human conduct, in general terms, morals and/or politics. 
But the reader of The Castle or The Trial is hardly a reader at all in 
this sense: he is a spectator. He is aware, in Yeats’s words, of ‘an 
agony of flame that cannot singe a sleeve’. 
By comparing Amerika with The Castle and The Trial, we can see 
more clearly, in literary terms, the sort of evasion, and the shift 
away from the plane of reality, that have taken place in Kafka’s 


development. As we have suggested above, Amerika contains the 
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registration of the impact of the modern situation upon the modern 
consciousness. Perhaps we could generalise Kafka’s development 
and say that he tends later to abandon the task of registration in 
favour of the task of analysis, Analogies are dangerous, but the 
nearest parallel we can offer to a similar type of mind, with a pre- 
occupation similar to that of Kafka in Amerika, is T. S. Eliot in the 
poem Difficulties of a Statesman, At a lighter level it can be traced 
in the following letter of Kafka to Brod describing his work in an 
insurance office : 

‘In my four district headquarters—apart from all my other work— 
people fall, as if they were drunk, off scaffolds and into machines, 
all the planks tip up, there are landslides everywhere, all the 
ladders slip, everything one puts up falls down and what one puts 
down one falls over oneseli. All these young girls in china factories 
who incessantly hurl themselves downstairs with mountains of 
crockery give one a headache. By Monday I hope to be over the 
worst. . . ' (Brod: op, cit. p. 70). 
The hero in Amerika,’ without a friend in a strange country, (‘the 
best of my knowledge won't be adequate for America’, says Karl to 
Uncle Pollunder), moves between an acceptance of mercantile in- 
terests on the one hand, represented by his dependence on Uncle 
Jacob and the Hotel Manager, and retreat and escape from normal 
human activity on the other, represented by his friendship with 
Brunelda and Delamarche. (‘We've lost all idea of what's happening 
in the world.'—Amerika, p. 249). Kafka’s success in Amerika con- 
sists in his ability to register the terrifying pressure of the actual 
without involving himself in surrender or flight. The description of 
Uncle Jacob’s warehouse, for instance, shows a similar quality of 
perceptiveness to that of the letter to Brod cited above: 


‘Through the hall there was a perpetua! tumult of people, rushing 
hither and thither. Nobody said good-day, greetings were omitted, 
each man fell into step behind anyone who was going the same 
way, keeping his eyes on the floor, over which he was set on 
advancing as quickly as he could, or giving a hurried glance at a 
word or a figure here and there on the papers he held in his hand, 
which fluttered with the wind of his progress’. ; 
And of the next passage, describing the political meeting as seen 
from Delamarche’s balcony, it need only be said that Amerika was 
written in 1927: 
The mob was flowing backwars and forwards without plan, each 


man propelled by his neighbour, not one braced on his own feet: 
the opposition party seemed to have gained a lot of new recruits. 





4 Amerika by Franz Kafka. Trans. W. and E. Muir. Routledge. 1938. 
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. the candidate still kept on uttering words, but it was no longer 

clear w hether he was outlining his programme or shouting for help: 
and unless Karl was mistaken a rival candidate had_ made his 
apearance, or rather several rivals, for here and there, when a light 
suddenly flared up, some figure could be seen, high on the shoulders 
of the crowd, orating with white face and clenched fists to the 
accompaniment of massed cheering’. (ibid. p, 255). 


With such lines as ‘each man fell into step behind anyone who was 
going the same way’, ‘each man propelled by his neighbour, not one 
braced on his own feet’, ‘it was no longer clear whether he was 
outlining his programme or shouting for help’, Kafka manages to 
achieve an implicit moral valuation within the context of the narra- 
tive description. 


Amerika is, we claim, Kalka’s finest novel, because after Amerika 
Kafka abandons his necessarily fruitful, though to himself distaste- 
ful, contact with the world of normal human experience. He turns 
afterwards to literature for its own sake, or rather, for his own sake— 
literature becomes for him a means of solving a personal problem. 
The reference in his Journal to Flaubert ‘dates’ Kafka rather signifi- 
cantly : 

‘I have just read the following in one of Flaubert’s published 

letters: ‘‘My novel is the rock to which | cling, and I know nothing 

of what goes on in the world’’.” (Journal, p. 168). 

It is difficult to say much about Kafka that is both consecutive and 
truthful. But in conclusion we should suggest that the course of 
Kafka’s development gives an indication of the relationship between 
a novelist and his perscnal philosophy, or lack of one. The philo- 
sophy, positive or negative, of a novelist does not matter, in the 
sense that it does not radically impair or make impossible his work. 
But it does impose very clear limitations upon it. We have, in an 
earlier article (BLackrriars, Aug. 1944), endeavoured to suggest that 
the development of James Joyce after Portrait of the Artist involved 
a deliberate escape from the pressure of the actual. The development 
of Kafka after Amerika was not, however, in any sense an escape. 
It was rather an attempt to transcend the limitations imposed upon 
him, as a novelist, by his lack of a satisfactory personal philosophy. 
By attempting to make the novel a means of a solution of his 
religious problems, by attempting, indeed, to make the novel the 
very solution itself of these problems, Kafka was forced to shut him- 
self off from that contact with the broader levels of human experi- 
ence, which is the chief requisite of novel-writing as a creative social 


activity. 
T. A. BrrreELu 
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RELIGION AND CULTURE 

OST primitive peoples are without anything which we should 
Me a theology, and civilised people often know as little 
about their systematic theology as though they were without 
it. Such people live their religions, without regarding them also 
us subjects for investigation. If they do investigate, it is with the 
intention of showing the truth of their religion, or of being reassured 
in its truth, or of understanding more of that truth. Religious 
controversy has always been about other matters than the value 
of religion, and between people who practise some form of religion 
this is still so. It does not occur to them that religion has a ‘value’ 
or alternatively no ‘value’ for society; what can be evaluated are 
particular religious beliefs and practices. The study of religious 
beliefs and practices, however, has tended to fascinate those who 
do not practise any religion, and would claim to have none. Mr 
Dawson! has quite naturally found it impossible to ignore such 
a public, and the literature on which it has been formed and fed. 
No man would attempt to write upon the legal system or economic 
transactions of another society, still less of Society, without first 
taking stock of his knowledge of such matters in his own country, 
and without in some way systematising what he supposed to be law 
and economics at home. Religion, unfortunately, has been served 
like art, which everyone supposes himself to be versed in, without 
either the labour of study or the familiarity of practice. For this 
reason, perhaps, so many dreary and unilluminating works have 
been written on primitive religion, comparative religion, the psy- 
chology of religion, the sociology of religion, and so forth. To study 
religions it is necessary to be quite sure of what one already sup- 
poses about them, what sorts of things one wants to know about 
them, and what one may reasonably expect to learn from them. 
Mr Dawson is among the few people who could undertake such a 

study with these (and especially the last) considerations in mind. 
Most anthropological accounts of religion in general, as distinct 
from painstaking descriptions of religious practices in particular 
societies, are written by people who suppose from the outset that 
the real ends of religion are other than those which are claimed, 
by believers, to be the ends of any particular religion. The earlier 
anthropologists, of whom Tylor was the most distinguished example, 
assumed that the beginnings of religion were other than those which 





1 Religion and Culture. Gifford Lectures, 1947. By Christopher Dawson (Sheed and 
Ward, London, 1948; 10s, 6d.) 
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any believer would have thought of, and considered this to be a 
profitable matter for speculation. In a hypothetical state of 
humanity there was thought to be no knowledge or conception of 
the supernatural, and it became a problem to explain how, by what 
were thought to be ‘natural’ means, such as dreams, religious con- 
ceptions grew up by a process of mistake and delusion. Few anthro- 
pologists now speculate on such matters, and from the hypothetical 
origins have turned their attention to considerations of the function 
of religion in society, claiming to show what religion really does, 
as distinct from what any religion claims to do. Such studies are 
perhaps a profitable reaction against earlier speculative history, 
in that they depend more upon direct observation, and therefore 
may be corrected by further observations. Here again, however. 
there is always a tendency to attempt, not only to show a consis- 
tency between certain features of a religion, and of the society of 
which it forms a part, but to digress into the language of psychology 
in order to explain the religious beliefs and practices themselves. 
Malinowski’s work is an example of such digression. It is, indeed, 
inevitable that confusions should arise unless the tasks of correlating 
specific religious teaching and practice with particular features of 
social life, and of understanding, as it were inwardly, the motives 
and notions of religion in other peoples, are kept clearly separate. 
If we are trying to understand individual religious experience, say 
of a Melanesian, on the basis of our observation of his religious 
practices, we are bound to translate his behaviour into terms with 
which we are ourselves familiar; but, 1s we cannot expect to give 
an adequate account of an economic transaction in the language 
of our traditional theology, so we cannot hope to account for 
religious experience if we use only the terminology of our economics 
or our psychology. 

It is a relief to turn from accounts of the function of religion in 
its supposed effect on the individual, and through him on society, 
to the sort of works of which Mr Dawson’s study is one. These 
attempt to show the part played by religious systems in societies 
of which they are, in abstraction, one element. It is becoming 
common now to stress the importance of religion in ‘integrating’ 
society, and to suggest that any religion is justified on that account, 
irrespective of the reality of the supernatural ends to which it 
claims to be directed. The logical conclusion of such an attitude is 
the absurdity of the Religion of Humanity of Comte, though if it 
is not pressed to its logical conclusion it can result in a profitable 
examination of some aspects of religious practice in relation to 
some aspects of social life. Mr Dawson, of course, adopts no such 
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attitude, though the terms of the Gifford lectures make it difficult 
for him entirely to avoid considerations arising from it. The restric- 
tions of the terms of the lectures to Natural Theology make it 
impossible for him to use all the knowledge at his disposal in speak- 
ing of the revealed religions, and he is bound to concentrate what 
I consider to be too much attention upon what are supposed to be 
fundamental religious notions, of cosmic transcendence and 
intuitions of a Supreme Being. Such matters, though obviously of 
importance in humanist natural theology, which Mr Dawson himself 
says is ‘a rational superstructure erected on the foundations of the 
Christian theology of revelation’, are too ill-defined and general to 
form the basis of an adequate account of any religion. It is only 
by determined effort that Mr Dawson has been able to overcome 
the difficulty of knowing more about religion than, within the limits 
of the Gifford lectures, he may be supposed to know. Here too, the 
literature which he has been compelled to use (for there is little 
other) on primitive religion, has let him down. I doubt if many 
anthropologists would now accept the correctness of his emphasis 
on the fear, awe and trembling of primitive men before the mys- 
teries of their universe and religion, and I doubt in fact if such 
attitudes are characteristic of any religion which we know. If they 
ure, they are totally inaccessible to observation whereas the familiar- 
itv with which primitive people approach their religious rites is 
not so. If we try to refine upon the nature of religious experiences, 
as distinct from the form which religious beliefs and practices take, 
and the sources from which people claim to receive religious 
enlightenment, we are immediately in a region of uncertainty. With 
all the resources of revealed religion at our disposal, we may well 
throw some light upon claims to revelation in other religions, by 
un additional grasp of the nature of the experience of mystics and 
prophets. The terms of the Gifford lectures, however, preclude any 
overt use of the only knowedge which could take us far in the study 
of such matters. For, as Donne says, 
‘Reason is that first, and primogeniall, light, and goes no farther 
in a naturall man; but in a man regenerate by faith, that light does 
all that reason did, and more; and all his Morall, and Civill, and 
Domestique and indifferent actions (though they be never done 
without Reason) yet their principall scope, and marke is the glory 
of God, and though they seeme but Morall, or Civill, or domes- 
tique, vet they have a deeper tincture, a heavenly nature, a 
relation to God, in them.’ 

Certainly, the study of the religious experiences of other peoples 

requires ‘a deeper tincture’ than is possible within the confines 

of humanist natural theology. 
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Mr Dawson has succeeded in showing that religious experiences 
in all the societies with which he deals take a similar form, and 
had the information at his disposal on primitive societies been more 
adequate, I do not doubt that his case would have been strengthened 
rather than weakened. His is perhaps the only systematic account 
of religid and its place in society which neither explains religion 
and religious matters in a language adapted for the discussion of 
secular matters, nor attempts to suggest that the value of religion 
in ‘integrating’ society is in any way a justification for particular 
religious practices. Humanist natural theology has at least the 
virtue of establishing as real the ultimate ends to which religious 
practices are aimed, and thus preventing easy and inadequate 
‘explanations’. Religious systems other than our own need neither 
to be justified nor ‘explained’, for the purposes of study, but simply, 
like any other feature of social life, to be properly described and 
understood in their relation to societies to which they belong. It is 
the virtue of Mr Dawson’s work that, while avoiding most of the 
pitfalls of anthoropological literature on this subject, he has equally 
avoided the dangers of apologetics, which too often and too easily 
either minimise or else exaggerate, the differences in outward form 
and practice, between the Christian and other religions. It is inter- 
esting to note that the freedom from particular religious dogma 
which discussion in terms of natural theology might be supposed 
to make possible, is in fact a limitation, making it more difficult for 
Mr Dawson to develop his theme according to all the knowledge 
at his disposal. 

R. G. Lienwarpr 








OUR CATHOLIC HERITAGE 
Wii it is generally realised that the vast majority of the 


ancient churches of England, built by Catholics for Catholic 

worship, are now in Protestant possession, it is less univer- 
sally known that there yet remain up and down the country a few 
old chapels and other buildings which are a legacy from the ages 
of Faith and still used for the purposes for which they were erected; 
these include several instances of part possession of a medieval 
church, as at Arundel (Sussex), Broughton in Craven (Yorkshire) 
and Mapledurham (Oxfordshire). Others like Buckfast Abbey, 
Minster, Padley, Salmestone and Shorne (Kent) have been 
recovered by their rightful owners after centuries of alienation, 
and it is to be hoped that this process of recovery will continue 
and be intensified in the years to come. 
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The possession of these precious memorials of our Catholic past 
lays upon us the obligation of watching over them with unceasing 
care and sparing no pains to assure that they are handed on intact 
to future generations. The more we regain the greater will be our 
responsibility. Then there are the hidden chapels of penal times, 
often in the attic of a country house, or masquerading as a stable 
or warehouse, where the faithful met for worship at the risk of 


‘their lives, or at any rate of their freedom. Finally we should not 


overlook the fact that many churches of historic interest and some- 
times of high artistic merit have been erected since the first Catholic 
Relief Act of 1778. These last include some particularly attractive 
examples in the Georgian style, such as Everingham and Houghton 
in Yorkshire, Claughton in Lancashire and Lulworth in Dorset. 


The effects of the Gothic Revival were soon manifested among 
Catholics, especially as the prime mover in this revival was that 
zealous convert A. W. Pugin. Even before his advent, however, 
there is evidence of a return to medieval styles, as is shown by 
the remarkably imposing church erected in Pleasington, Lancashire, 
in 1816. There are many good Gothic churches built before 1860. 
especially in the North, but after that date the standard begins 
to deteriorate and we find an increasing tendency to unsuitable 
materials, excessive ornament, bad fittings and atrocious colour 
decoration. So universal was the spread of these regrettable ten- 
dencies that the term English Roman Catholic has become a 
synonym for bad taste. There are, of course, exceptions to this 
unfortunate deterioration, of which the outstanding example is 
the great church of St John at Norwich, the gift of the late Duke 
of Norfolk and designed by G. G. Scott, the convert son of Sir 
Gilbert and father of Sir Giles. This glorious fane is perhaps the 
finest achievement of the Victorian revivalists and a worthy 
memorial of the man who was one of the most accomplished of the 
nineteenth century architects. 

During the present century there has been a marked improve- 
ment in certain quarters and some pleasing churches were designed 
by the late F. W. Walters, i.e. at Ealing, Eastbourne and Win- 
chester. Father Benedict Williamson, who died recently in Rome, 
was responsible for several very attractive churches including one 
at Royston, Hertfordshire and St Edmund and St Frideswide, 
Oxford. Shortly before the late war Mr Geoffrey Webb designed 
three most delightful churches which are models of liturgical pro- 
priety, v.g. Braintree, Polegate and Seaford. The late Arnold Crush 
did some nice work in the period between the wars, of which the 
most important is the Abbey Church of Woolhampton, at present 
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only partly completed. How reassuring it would be if we had more 
churches of this kind. 

This brings us to an important consideration, i.e. local types. 
The charm of old buildings, whether ecclesiastical or secular, is in 
a large measure due to the fact that they were built as far as 
possible of local materials and were thus in complete harmony 
with their surroundings. It is the failure to appreciate this impor- 
tant point that made so much of the nineteenth century work incon- 
gruous and unsatisfactory. The present-day ecclesiastical architect 
whe wishes to achieve a real success in his designs should be 
thoroughly conversant with these local types, not in order to copy 
old buildings slavishly but to understand the principles that underlie 
them. Above all let us be spared an outbreak of so-called modernistic 
architecture, such as is to be seen in certain parts of the Continent. 
We do not want churches masquerading as cinemas, tube stations 
or factories. 

It is the hope of all well-informed Catholics that the old Cathe- 
drals and churches of England now in alien possession should be 
restored to the spiritual descendants of those who built them; but 
are most present-day Catholics competent to deal faithfully with 
them? The answer to this question is to be found in the state of 
those old buildings which they at present possess. 

Not only were muny attractive churches of pre-emancipation date 
swept away or grievously disfigured during the nineteenth century 
but even within comparatively recent years some valuable build- 
ings have been ruthlessly destroyed. Two such examples come 
readily to mind, i.e. Costessy, Norfolk, and Standish, Lancashire. 
The former was a pleasing specimen of early nineteenth century 
Gothic with remarkably good detail and containing much priceless 
old painted glass, and the latter a delightful little eighteenth century 
fabric of stylish design, erected during penal days in a locality 
where the faith never died. The present writer will never forget 
the shock he experienced when visiting Standish a few years ago in 
order to inspect this chapel and found only a patch of waste ground, 
learning from a passer-by taat it had been destroyed some time 
before and that the sixteenth century wing to which it was attached 
had been pulled down and sold to America. Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes? Quite recently a long cherished desire was satisfied by 
a visit to Hazlewood, Yorkshire, the home for many centuries of 
the Catholic Vavasours who, unfortunately, severed their connec- 
tion with the place early in the present century. Here adjoining 
the ancient house and standing in its own graveyard is a complete 
little church dating from the end of the thirteenth century which 
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has always been in Catholic possession. The charming interior shows 
us what many of the old Churches of England would have looked 
like if there had been no Reformation. There are the monuments 
of the Vavasours from the thirteenth century to the nineteenth, 
the ancient font and lovely eighteenth century fittings including a 
magnificent altarpiece. Alas, however, the building shows evidence 
of neglect and disuse. Beautiful old candlesticks broken, vestments 
mouldering and moth-eaten and dust and damp everywhere. In 
the churchyard, over which still presides the ancient stone cross, 
is the neglected grave of Bishop Briggs of Beverley (1861). The 
adjoining house is at the time of writing in part a maternity hospi- 
tal with a Catholic matron and in all probability at times Catholic 
patients. The facts speak for themselves. It is only fair to add 
that the non-Catholic owner of the estate is ready to do her best 
to arrest further decay in the fabric and fittings. Other medieval 
chapels always in Catholic possession, e.g. East Hendred and 
Stonor, are maintained in regular use, but have suffered from 
incongruous refitting in the nineteenth century. 


Besides actual fabrics there are still many old fittings, plate and 
vestments in Catholic possession which are of great historic and 
artistic merit, some of which are hidden away in sacristies and 
virtually unknown even to experts. Sometimes these treasures are 
fully appreciated by their owners, but this is not always the case. 
A few years ago the writer visited a private chapel in Berkshire 
and found the windows filled with lovely medieval glass, some of 
which was in such a neglected state that it was liable to collapse 
at any moment. There are not wanting instances of precious 
treasures consecrated to the worship of God being sold to the highest 
bidder and that was probably the fate of the medieval glass in 
St John’s Chapel, Northampton, where its place has been taken 
by very poor modern stuff. 

This brings us to a general consideration of church fittings. Why 
are the interiors of most Catholic churches so unattractive, resem- 
bling too often a Victorian drawing room crowded with occasional 
tables and knick-knacks? How very unrubrical are the majority 
of our churches and their appointments. Unvested altars and taber- 
nacles, permanent thrones (on which the crucifix is placed) and 
miniature conservatories on the gradines are examples of liturgical 
impropriety which has become the rule rather than the exception. 
Some years ago there appeared a most excellent little book entitled 
The Liturgical Altar, by Mr Geoffrey Webb, which sets forth 
explicitly the requirements of the Roman Missal and the Congre- 
gation of Rites. It must have come as a surprise to many when 
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they realised how very unrubrical are the majority of our churches, 
So unfamiliar indeed is the average Catholic with the Church's 
liturgical requirements that a correctly arranged church is con. 
sidered to savour of Anglicanism, a criticism which may be flatter. 
ing to our separated brethren but hardly reflects credit on the 
knowledge and taste of the children of Light. 

Recently an elaborate scheme was produced for providing per. 
manent fittings for the chancel of one of the finest churches in the 
country. This scheme besides being unnecessarily costly would do 
much to wreck the internal beauty of this superb product of the 
Gothic Revival. What the final upshot will be it is impossible to 
say, but one cannot but be apprehensive of the result. This, alas, 
is one instance only of many that might be quoted, though the 
importance of the church concerned adds to its gravity. The writer 
remembers a pleasant late Georgian church in Lancashire which 
was grievously disfigured by a well-intentioned but ignorant scheme 
of decoration some twenty years ago. Often if taken to task for 
some incongruous ‘embellishment’ a priest will excuse it by saying 
that the people like that sort of thing. Surely, however, it is the 
duty of the clergy to endeavour to raise the standard of taste and 
educate the people in such matters; otherwise we are simply 
involved in a vicious circle. What is the remedy for this lamentable 
state of affairs? 

To the present writer it seems clear that the solution of our 
difficulties lies in the setting up, under episcopal authority, of 
diocesan committees composed of experts and other well-informed 
persons whose duty it would be to advise on all matters affecting 
alterations, additions and embellishments of the churches and their 
contents. It is perhaps hardly necessary to emphasise that unless such 
committees are composed largely of experts or of persons desirous of 
obtaining expert advice, they would be worse than useless. It is essen- 
tial for the full success of such a scheme that the principles of ecclesi- 
astical art and correct liturgical requirements should form a part of 
the course in all seminaries. If the clergy are well instucted in 
these matters they will be in a position to impart good taste in 
church art to their congregations. 


One of the functions of the advisory committees, and a very 
important one, would be to make a survey of all old and modem 
churches of architectural or historic value and to compile an inven- 
tory of furniture, plate and vestments which belong to the same 
category and, having done so, to take adequate steps to assure 
their preservation. The fact that many of these treasures are il 
private hands makes any outside action, even by the ecclesiastical 
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authorities, no easy matter. There can be little doubt, however, 
that many such private owners would in most cases welcome tactful 
advice regarding the proper preservation of these precious memorials 
more especially when they are used for public worship. 

We rightly desire the return of the sanctuaries which our Catholic 
forefathers raised to God’s honour in every corner of the land, 
but before we can hope to deal faithfully with such a wealth of 
treasures we must show ourselves worthy guardians of that which 
we already possess. The excellent restoration of the Slipper Chapel 
at Walsingham, a fourteenth century gem, is an encouraging sign 
and shows what can be done if right principles and good taste are 
allowed to prevail. We may look forward also to the restoration 
of Pluscarden Priory in Scotland, now once more the home of 
Benedictine monks. Such restorations show the due appreciation 
of our Catholic heritage. 

Epwarp T. Lone 








A FRENCH REVIVAL 

HE gradual evolution of the imagery of abstract art and the 

corresponding growth in familiarity with its language have 

failed entirely to dispel criticism. The general acceptance 
that usually follows an established artistic convention has not been 
accorded this form of art and the critics of modern painting remain 
intractable in their attitude. We need only to mention briefly the 
already well known objections. They fall mainly into two categories 
which are diametrically opposed to one another. We are told in 
the first place that abstract art is based upon a series of symbols 
conceived in a dispassionately intellectual manner and placed upon 
the canvas with scientific severity. But then conversely others say 
that it receives its impetus from an _ unfettered outburst of 
emotionalism. 

Each of these generalisations results from the limited sagacity 
of the critic. The former is actuated by an inability to enjoy and 
enter into communion with the spirit of a new iconography. The 
persistent dissipation of his faculties through a surfeit of descrip- 
tive painting finally deprives him of intellectual clarity, so that 
when confronted with the uncompromising formalities of a Braque, 
he is filled with an immediate desire for the emotive evocations of 
lesser romantic art. 

But where is all this leading; what are these people trying to 
say? The underlying plea is for a human art, and eventually, 
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although sadly unrecognised, a religious art, the demand is uncon- 
sciously being formulated for an idiom capable of re-integrating the 
complexities of life and transcribing them into a visual form. Even 
the most enthusiastic protagonist of twentieth century painting if 
he is both honest and rational must concede the point and admit 
that contemporary art is not always successful in its endeavour 
to fulfil these exigencies. 

The occupation of France unexpectedly occasioned the rebirth of 
an old and very beautiful craft. Attempts made earlier in the cen- 
tury to rescue tapestry weaving from its abysmal fate had met 
with disappointment, principally because of the failure of the artists 
to adapt their cartoons to the essential nature of weaving. The 
nineteenth century aberrations which regarded tapestry as a sub- 
stitute for painting had not entirely been eradicated. During that 
period Jean Lurcat was amongst those labouring to revivify the 
art; although displaying a greater degree of competence than his 
contemporaries his expressionistic tapestries were not in keeping with 
his medium—he remained a painter. 

However, the conflict of his ideas with the political ideology of 
national socialism caused him to leave Paris and settle in the 
ancient weaving town of Aubusson. This journey was to prove 
crucial in two ways. Technically it was invaluable; intimate contact 
with the weaver bestowed upon him the clarity and precision he 
had long been seeking. He learned the limitations, laws and strue- 
ture of the craft and to understand the nature of the weaver himself. 
It was a revelation. And the resulting panels are amongst the most 
exciting works of art to be executed in recent years. 

Significantly it coincided with a reorientation of his thought. A 
steady development in the virility and character of his images 
carries us beyond the decorative flamboyance evinced in some of 
the earlier works. The tragedy of the war and particularly the 
ravaging of France left an indelible mark upon him. The gradual 
excogitation of various symbols, especially the cockerel, typifies the 
process, it matures from a purely decorative figure to an emblem 
of strength and vitality, something intensely personal, which yet 
can be felt by all whose powers of perception are not dulled beyond 
repair. 

‘The Birth of the Mercenary Soldier’ shown at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in the spring of 1947 was an indictment of Nazism, 
but its universality is such that it is lifted above an immediate 
historical context and the passionate abhorrence of the evils of war 
renders its message cogent and applicable to all mankind as long 
as war is possible. 
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It may seem paradoxical to state after the calamitous note of the 
previous work that many of his designs are instinct with a joie de 
vivre; but the key to understanding him lies in this contradiction. 
A balance is maintained throughout, misery, despair, cruelty— 
charity, gaiety and tranquillity; all are represented in their turn. 

Imaginative spontaneity, monumental grandeur and human ten- 
derness were fundamental attributes of the magnificent tapestries 
of Medieval France. Notably one of the earliest known examples, 
the ‘Apocalypse’ series at Angers commissioned in 1375 by Louis 
of Anjou. Deeply imbued with religious feeling it was recorded with 
dogmatic emphasis and singular directness. Again the ‘Life of the 
Virgin’ of the Cathedral treasury at Rheims and the “Legend of St 
Stephen’, now in the Cluny Museum, in which its fascination partly 
lies in its narrative continuity and simplicity—although the latter 
does not preclude great wealth of detaii—these three instances of 
sacred art and the culmination of medieval court weaving in the 
unbelievably lovely ‘La Dame 4 la Licorne’ epitomise the glories 
of the panels of the Middle Ages. 

In the Aubusson tapestries (some of which have recently been 
showing at Gimpel Fils in London and at the Maison Francaise 
in Oxford) Lurcat perpetuates those earlier traditions in a pre- 
eminently twentieh century idiom. The two dimensional method 
of designing is strictly adhered to, thus disregarding the styles of 
the eighteenth century Gobelins—that fact is vital to this modern 
French renaissance. 

Finally we cannot avoid dwelling on the poet in Lurgat, 
for when the revival of the craft has been considered that quality 
remains and without it all his skill and immense energy would be 
of little avail. The mystery of existence thrills him but he is also 
reverent before it. The workings of God as the author of nature 
are realised through the intrinsic poetry of his vision. The particular 
is seen as a symbol of the universal. ‘C’est l’aube’ is an extra- 
ordinarily graphic account of the dawn, the inexplicable intensity 
of the moment just before the sun rises receives a treatment that 
displays a fantasy and lyricism equal to Mare Chagall combined with 
an added profundity. It is this marriage of spiritual profundity 
to decorative refinement that reveals the important significance 
of his work, indeed it carries it far beyond the boundaries of the 
craft of tapestry weaving—it is an astounding and exciting achieve- 
ment offering a worthy challenge to contemporary artists. Already 
in France others joined during the war in the revitalising enterprise 
at Aubusson. Perhaps some will recall for example Maurice Brian- 
chon’s ‘Orpheus and the Muses’ or Jean Picart Le Doux’s panel 
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of the ‘Birdcatcher’ which were amongst the modern French 
tapestries at the Victoria and Albert. It is an encouraging sign. 

Is it too much to hope this dynamic inspiration will spur on the 
other arts to greater activity—that the enlivening freshness will 
succeed in fanning the smouldering fire into a welcome blaze? 
Today abstract art is encumbered by too many followers practising 
the exterior forms and ignoring the need for the inner content and 
purpose that gave life to the original instances of this art. The 
urgent necessity of renewal has been apparent for some time. 
Perhaps it is unduly optimistic to believe that Lurcat is indicating 
the direction but I do not think so. Let us not be discouraged 
by an absence of immediate response, impatience would only 
encourage a spate of spurious imitators. What is wanted is the 
inner reality and the road to spiritual and aesthetic maturity is 
long and arduous. 

M. SHIRLEY 








OBITER 
THE STRUGGLE FOR Europe is, according to the latest Contact Book 
(5s. Od.), one between Russia and America. That this is not the whole 
story is, however, acknowledged by the inclusion of a discussion 
between Ernst Fischer, leader of the Austrian Communists, and 
August Knoll, professor in the University of Vienna and a distin- 
guished Catholic sociologist. “Can Catholics be Marxists?’ is the frank 
subject of their debate, which takes it for granted that Catholicism 
and Marxism are today the strongest intellectual and moral forces in 
Europe. Are they irreconcilable enemies? And is the conflict between 
the World Powers identical with that antagonism? The second 
question is perhaps the more searching. Professor Knoll does well to 
avoid identifying the Catholic opposition to Marxism with any par- 
ticular social philosophy. He emphasises that 
the Church does not wish to issue any political manifesto. Only 
after a system has been observed in its practical functioning and 
for some considerable time can the Church say whether its reality 
corresponds to or conflicts with divine revelation. You cannot say 
that the Church opposes all revolutions. The Church has both a 
conservative and a revolutionary function. Its conservative function 
is proved by the fact that it recognises whatever situation has 
established itself, irrespective of what it is like. The Church must 
do this in order to carry on its business which is the pastoral office. 
It holds no assignment, it has not been commissioned to start 
revolutions, it is not its task to create political and economic 
realities. If it were, then it could be accused of acting as a scree 
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for capitalism, as a defender of all existing power. Yet the Church 
has also a revolutionary function, a sceptical, questioning, critical 
function; it expresses its doubt that any order, any human order, 
can be perfect, because it is only human. . 

For Herr Fischer, it is up to Catholics and Communists ‘to join 
forces to persuade Man to multiply life, not to sow death. It is up 
to us to help Man make himself a true image of God’. Professor 
Knoll has the last word: 
Good luck to you. You will not save Man from his sin. You may 
save his body. You cannot save his soul. 
* * * 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES is the sub- 
ject of what was probably Ananda Coomaraswamy’s last address, 
now reprinted in the second number of The Mint, that discerning 
miscellany edited by Geoffrey Grigson (Routledge, 5s. Od.). It is a 
devastating examination of the influence of English and American 
culture on the East. His indictment of missionary activity is in- 
fluenced by Jung’s judgment (perhaps overlooked by some of his 
Catholic apologists) that ‘to flatter oneself that Christianity is the 
only truth, the white Christ the only redeemer, is insanity’. But 
Coomaraswamy was too generous and integrated a thinker to rest 
content with a polemic advantage. His last words are, for the most 
part, a noble appeal for the consideration by the West of the immense 
wealth of Eastern culture in its own right, This he was well qualified 
to do, being, as he himself said, ‘almost as much of a Platonist and 
Medievalist as I am an Orientalist’ and one whose work was ‘always 
directed towards an exposition of the common metaphysical tradition 
that underlies both cultures, European and Asiatic’. 


* * * 


HERDER-KORRESPONDENZ gives an account of the Katholikentag held 
from October Ist to 5th, 1948, at Mainz. The Bishop of Mainz said 
Catholic Action is not an expression of the desire for power but is 
rather a readiness to serve. One of the most moving speeches was 
that made by Frau Ciicilia Schmauch on the subject of the refugees, 
and out of her personal experience jn the ‘diaspora’ from Schleswig- 
Holstein. She cited cases of need such as that of a mother who 
carried her four children to church on her back, one after the other, 
because they couldn’t get across the soaking roads in winter with 
their totally inadequate footwear. She indicated how badly organised 
Catholic help in this matter was, pointing out, by contrast, how 
when Italy was making war on Abyssinia gold and silver ornaments, 
golden candlesticks, church fittings, marriage rings and even Epis- 
copal rings and crosses were offered for the cause of the war, Appeals 
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for similar sacrifices on behalf of the homeless had not called forth 
the same response. She cited the anxiety of a woman in Flensburg 
who said: ‘Send us priests. Are our children to be ruined? Where 
should our children address their petitions for priests?’ Frau 
Schmauch says, ‘We thought of those dioceses and countries where 
there are churches every three kilometres, and we also considered 
that if young priests were to come for two or three years to help. 
these young priests would gain incomparable experience’. She went 
on to ask whether it was not understandable for Catholic mothers, 
in their helpless anxiety, in their blind eagerness for their children 
to receive a religious education, to send their children to Protestant 
institutions, where, at least, they would hear about God and Christ. 
Often this disturbs their consciences, but, asks Frau Schmauch, 
how does it leave our consciences? New ways must be thought out; 
just one suggestion is that children could be invited in the holidays 
tc spend some time in convents, schools or seminaries. During this 
time they could live in a Catholic atmosphere and receive some 
religious instruction. The best way in which to help the ‘diaspora’ 
is for parishes in Catholic lands to adopt families and youth groups 
of these refugees. In this way the bond of mutual responsibility and 
sympathy would be created. 

* * * 
Orsis CaTHOLicus reports that on the 25th and 26th of September 
representatives from all the Austrian dioceses held discussions on 
social work from the Catholic angle, The fact that nowadays the 
State was taking over such large areas of social activities should not 
lead Christians to limit their social activity to meetings and dis- 
cussions. What was needed more than ever was to awaken the social 
consciousness and responsibility in small circles. Dr Max Pietsch 
(Graz) spoke of the inordinate desire for High School education, 
which was to be traced to a supercilious attitude towards manual 
work. Despite the low payments now current for academic work, 
intellectual work was still rated higher than manual work. A solution 
which he suggested, in order to overcome the danger of an academic 
proletariat, was that future men of learning should also acquire the 
capacity to work in some way with their hands. 

Careful investigations by the Catholic Viennese weekly, Die 
Furche, has proved the baselessness of the accusation that Catholic 
schools were bourgeois institutions. It is noteworthy that the Die 
Furche went to the trouble of collecting very careful statistics on the 
subject and thereby produced an effective answer. 

* * * 
Canter 3 AND 4 of Russie et Chrétienté, published by the Dominicans 
of Byzantine rite at Paris, includes some very valuable notes and 
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documents concerning the Russian Orthodox Church today. Among 
them is the text of an address by the Orthodox priest Nathanael 
Lvov, of the Russian Synod of Munich, in the course of which he 
says *. . . in Podkarpatska Rus and the Galician Ukraine [and in 
Rumania] several million Greek-Catholic uniates [Catholics of 
Byzantine rite] have been transferred to the official and controlled 
Soviet Orthodox Church. Everybody understands the inner meaning 
of this performance only too well: and it is very characteristic of the 
present-day consciousness of both Orthodox and Catholics that it 
has not called forth a single manifestation of joy from any local 
Orthodox church that is really free, any more than it has provoked 
any condemnation of the Orthodox from the Catholic side. Everyone 
sees quite clearly that the Orthodox Church as such is not involved 
in this business’, 

The criminality of Soviet politics is however emulated by the other 
side, in the murder by Urkrainian partisans (reported in Jrenikon 
no. 4 of 1948) of Father Gabriel Kostelnyk, who was the principal 
‘stooge’ of the Soviet government in the disruption of the Ukrainian 
Catholics. 


x x x 
Poverty has justly, if belatedly come to the fore in the Catholic 
conscience. BLackrriars itself devoted its July (1948) number to the 
consideration of Christian poverty. Since then the ninth issue of 
‘Jeunesse de l’Eglise’ treated the question from many sides, inelud- 
ing even a study on Charlie Chaplin as the figure of the small man, 
humble but happy. Now comes the December issue of La Revue 
Nouvelle with half a dozen articles on the First Beatitude, including 


an excerpt from a Bernanos journal written at the beginning of the 


war and soon to be published. Bernanos prophesies that the reign 

of the poor man, in the present days of disaster, will be short because 

the world will be full of men ‘making good’. 
There is nothing more brutish than a man of wealth, I will not 
say only ruined, but placed by circumstances outside the possibility 
of regaining what he has lost, of ‘making good’ to use his own 
expression. A being in process of ‘making good’ (se refair) is hardly 
a being, a thing unformed, a larva in its silken cocoon. He is for 
the moment out of the game. But when I foretell that the reign 
of the poor will be short, I am certain that I make no mistake, 
for although I love the poor, I know only too well that theirs is not 
the power of domination, of making subjects, that their order and 
their justice are not of this world, that the role of the poor in human 
society is more comparable to that of the woman in the family, or 
better still of those old maiden aunts who often bring honour and 
prosperity to the house, as well as make expiation for the faults of 
each and all, and die remorseful at having been a burden to all. 
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Another article on poverty as a bourgeois virtue helps to point the 
moral of Bernanos’s prophetical utterance. It is easy to speak of 
poverty and yet to remain on the level of the good pagan who has 
always recognised the need for remaining detached from even the 
best things of this world. The poverty of Christ, of the Cross, is 
informed by true charity which must wring the heart alike of the 
man with riches and the man without, sharing hardships as did the 
Philippians with St Paul. (Phil. 4. 10. sq.) 


* * * 


Pere Recamey, who is a leading authority on religious art in France 
and is the Editor of the L’Art Sacré analyses the whole position of 
modern religious art in the December Vie Intellectuelle. After show- 
ing the causes of the breakdown of this form of art in the last cen- 
tury, he divides present-day faithful into the die-hard ‘bien-pensants’ 
who are a majority among practising Catholics, the real elite who 
seeks value in things and is alive to modern reality, and the pseudo- 
elite who has authority, money, and pseudo-culture. Unhappily the 
true elite has little influence in the choice of artists and their work, 
so that the greater part of modern religious art is directed by the 
‘bien-pensants’ or the pseudo-elite. Consequently even the greatest 
sanctity has flourished amid bad taste and so encouraged ‘l’art de 
Lisieux’. It is because in the last three centuries faith has become 
severed from imagination and sensibilitv, and through ‘the abuse of 
obedience’. 
It is beyond doubt that, for the mass of the ‘bien-pensants’, 
obedience is in practice the chief virtue which takes the place of 
all others. The effect of this is a general fear of all initiative, of 
all novelty, a progressive degradation of values, and these are the 
essential dispositions in the case of the artist. . . . So we hear of 
the ‘abandon’ to the divine will. the acceptance of social injustice, 
submission to the powers-that-be, respect for the accepted forms. 
This general passivity prevents artistic creation which demands 
alertness, invention, initiative—‘poetry’. 
Pére Regamey goes on to speak of the negative and fearful piety 
which affects modern art and that sort of mortification of the sense 
which so easily leads to ‘pruderie’. Opposed to this the elite is 
inclined to become involved in too much symbolism. And then again 
the same old sentimentalism is often hidden under a rather grotesque 
incompetence—the esthetic sense of the ‘nouvelle jeunesse de 
l’Eglise’ remains still perverted. ‘The pictures we see in the missals 
of ‘‘militants’’ are, in two senses of the word, a treason to their 
ideal. . . .’ However, the author of this otherwise rather gloomy 
article finds plenty of good to look forward to. The christian revival 
is deep, diverse, and full in character, and these qualities will be 
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OBITER 85 
progressively revealed in the realms of art. And this hope centres in 
the liturgy, the matrix of all religious art, which is now coming 
into its own. 

* * * 
THE PHarpon Press has been celebrating its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, and has issued a handsome souvenir of the occasion. 
PEOPLE AND FREEDOM announces that Professor George Catlin has 
assumed its editorship. The December number appropriately com- 
memorates Virginia Crawford, whose death, with that of Wilfrid 
Meynell and Fr Maurice Watson, O.P., closes what may be called 
the Manning epoch of English Catholic history. 
Farm STREET is a hundred years old, and a stream-lined brochure by 
Fr Bernard Basset tells the story, with illustrations ranging from 
twenty-shilling tickets for the opening Mass to the London blitz. 
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Approach TO GREEK ArT. By Charles Seltman, (Studio; 25s.) 


In his preface the author says his new approach is not an attempt 
to go a little further than other studies of the subject but to start 
it somewhere else. The evidence being what it is, he is personally 
inclined to hold as a provisional hypothesis that fine art is either in 
the nature of poetry or of prose. But aware that his attitude may 
be unconsciously influenced by emotions or tradition, on the con- 
structive side he has no intention of being dogmatic, though prepared 
to be dogmatic in combating lingering heresies for ‘it is far easier 
to undermine outworn beliefs than to build certainties’. 

Chapter I, ‘The Cradle of European Art’, points out that for 
centuries the usual approach to Greek art has given first place to 
sculpture, the second to painting, mainly as represented by draw- 
ings on vases, and the third to ‘minor arts’, grouping together the 
work of the die-cutters, gem-engravers, jewellers and metal-chasers, 
but it is questionable whether this accords with the view of the 
Greeks. Archaeology has now provided ample evidence of metal 
work in the Bronze Age civilisations of Crete and Greece, and here 
the author starts his approach. He shows that the early art of 
‘celature’—a comprehensive 17th century word for metal carving, 
chasing, ete.—permanently affected the whole Greek attitude to 
fine art. Behind the chryselephantine statue which brought iramortal 
fame to Pheidias and Polycleitus lay a tradition going back to the 
Bronze Age, for such statues are the finest of surviving Minoan 
work, and the repute of the early art passed through the Homeric 
Epic to Greeks of the classical age. Evidence of the skill of the 
Minoan painter has only survived in frescoes or palace walls. 
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Chapter II, ‘Poetry and Prose in Art’, states the case for the 
author’s prov isional hypothesis. He points out that the twenty-seven 
works of art discussed in the first chapter stand for two very diverse 
kinds of aesthetic expression and artistic representation, that they 
express two kinds of thought, not two kinds of technique and 
efficiency. This is a fact which must be grasped for a clear under- 
standing of any, and especially Greek, art, and its comprehension 
is aided by frequent and studied comparison between literature and 
the fine arts. The two kinds of thought, expressing two artistic 
moods, are distinguished as poetry and prose, and it is explained 
why this distinction should be used to assess ‘Value’ which, in the 
philosophic sense, appears to have an almost universal validity, 
while ‘preference and taste are personal things’! Finally the author 
deals with two stumbling-blocks in the way of full understanding 
of Greek art, the words “Beauty and Beautiful and the Theory of 
Growth and Decay. He believes that if it is possible to be rid of 
these the way will be clear for a study of ancient art along the lines 
of poetic and prose expression. 

With the argument for his hypothesis well expounded the author 
resumes the story from where it was left in chapter one, the contact 
with Egypt, where ‘enterprising and artistic Greeks met the un- 
familiar problem of Egyptian monumental art’. In six chapters with 
such headings as Formal, Dramatic, Rhetorical Art, Biography and 
Portraiture, to indicate the method of comparison between Litera- 
ture and Art, the story is carried to the time of Alexander, and it 
is completed in two more chapters dealing with the Hellenistic 
and Hellenistic-Roman periods as a single cultural unit. The story 
ends with Constantinople and the remarkable ivory caskets of which 
some are as late as the 11th century, the finest, the Veroli caskei 
now in London, possibly dating from about 850 or even a century 
later. As the author says, the same satisfying art of the carvers in 
ivory which flourished in Crete about 1550 B.C. was still being 
practised in Constantinople 2400 years later. 


Plates, many of them new, occupy 108 pages. 


This is a notable and timely book, the work of a scholar familiar 
with classical literature and art, who in the light of the great acces- 
sion of new evidence has given long and careful thought to a new 
consideration of Greek art as a whole. It is a contribution of great 
value to knowledge of Greek art by reason of the extension of its 
story at each end by so many centuries, but it is also a contribution 
of great value to the understanding of Greek art because it pro- 
pounds an intelligible theory for the solution of the aesthetic prob- 
lem. It is remarkable that Mr Seltman should have been able to 
deal so adequately with his subject in such comparatively short 
compass and present so much information and thought in a readable 
and attractive way. 

J.J. R. Bripee. 
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Portrait OF DuRHAM CATHEDRAL, By G. H. Cook. (Phoenix House; 
12s. 6d.) 


CATHEDRALS AND How THEY WeErE Buiit. By D. H. 8S. Cranage. 

(Cambridge University Press; 8s. 6d.) 

The Anglo-Norman nave of Durham invites comparison with the 
naves of Norwich, Gloucester, Ely and Peterborough. That it sur- 
passes them is mainly due to the happy alternation of compound 
with cylindrical piers. The contemporary ribbed vault, too, apart 
from its interest as perhaps the earliest solution of a structural 
problem by means of the pointed arch, is more satisfying to the eye 
than the timber roofs of Ely and Peterborough, or the later ribbed 
vaults of Gloucester and Norwich. Other outstanding features at 
Durham are the Transept of the Nine Altars, the Galilee chapel 
and the lovely central tower; while the rose-window at the east end 
is interesting as one of the few experiments of James Wyatt's that 
has really come off. In recent times the re-erection of the Renais- 
sance screen round the feretory of St Cuthbert’s shrine by the Dean 
and Chapter is a notable enhancement and permits the hope that 
it may be found possible some day to restore Bishop Crewe's organ- 
screen too and re-erect it in its old position. 

Portrait of Durham Cathedral is a new study of this noble building. 
With 73 illustrations, folding plan and several figures, supplemented 
by 60 pages of text, the author has adequately fulfilled the purpose 
he has set before himself in the Preface. The claim on the jacket. 
however, that the book ‘presents, in general and detail, a complete 
portrait of a cathedral’, requires modification. 


There is, for instance, no mention of the two stone screens (the 
organ screen and the rood-screen) which once filled the spaces east 
and west of the crossing, and which must have given to the interior 
an appearance very different from what it has today. Again, one 
would not guess from the description how rich Durham was, in 
pre-Suppression times, in screens, parcloses and woodwork in 
general, about which, thanks to The Durham Rites, we happen to 
be particularly well informed; and it should, surely, have been 
noted that Bishop Crewe’s handsome organ-case has been largely 
reconstructed and set up in the south aisle (visible in Pl. 39). A 
‘portrait’ too should give some hint that bright colours on stone 
and woodwork were not confined to St Cuthbert’s shrine (p. 26) 
but lavishly applied throughout the building, and so correct the 
impression which is created on the visitor by the interior (as by 
that of almost any English cathedral) at the present time. It would, 
in fact, be no bad thing if every monograph such as this could 
include a view in colour of the interior, reconstructed so as to give 
a reasonably probable idea of what it looked like in the pre- 
Reformation period. It is certain that the uninstructed visitor gets 
no such idea and thinks of the cathedrals as having always been 
as bare and colourless as they are today. Finally, an illustration of 
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the supposed portrait-head of Richard de Farinham, the master. 
mason who supervised the erection of the Transept of the Nine 
Altars, would have been welcome. 

On some points Mr Cook’s account conflicts with that of other 
authorities. Thus, he says that the Transept of the Nine Altars was 
inspired by Fountains and gives dates showing the priority of 
Durham. Batsford and Fry, on the other hand, in ‘The Cathedrals 
of England’, say that the Fountains monks copied from Durham. 
According to Mr Cook, the Renaissance organ-screen was put up 
by Bishop Cosin; but Aylmer Vallance in his ‘Greater H[nglish 
church screens’ says that it, as well as the organ-case, was put up 
by his successor, Bishop Lord Crewe. Quoting from The Rites of 
Durham Mr Cook says that the Nevill screen was made of ‘Caen 
stone’: whereas Harvey in “Henry Yevele’, and Batsford and Fry 
(op. cit.) say of “Dorset clunch’. 

The book is intended for the non-specialist but the specialist too 
will be grateful for so complete a collection of photographs. It is 
regrettable that these have lost some sharpness in the process of 
reproduction and that the shadows are, in general, opaque. In future 
volumes of the series this may, perhaps, be remedied. 

The title of Dr Cranage’s book, Cathedrals and how they were 
built, is rather misleading, since it inevitably suggests a comprehen- 
sive and detailed study of a very large subject. Actually, the book 
consists of a few rambling reflections of the main problems that 
confronted the builders of Gothic cathedrals, and on the steps which 
they took to solve them. The ground has been covered often before, 
as the useful bibliography (pp. 36, 37) shows, so that the necessity 
for going over it again is not obvious, especially since the layman, 
for whom the book is intended, will find at times some difficulty in 
following the author’s explanations. Thus, the descriptions of the 
groined vault (p. 18), of lateral pressure (p. 19), and of ‘plough- 
share’ vaulting (p. 22) are far from clear. Of the figures too, nos. 
1, 12 and 19 require more detailed notes in order to make them 
comprehensible; the drawing of no. 10 leaves something to be 
desired; in the lower of the two figures it is impossible to tell 
whether the transverse arch is meant to be stilted or not. The twenty 
plates are well chosen and good. In spite of shortcomings, this book 
will have justified its publication if it succeeds in imparting to 
others some of the author’s own enthusiasm for his subject. 

W. A. HEvrtTLeY. 


Fountains AnpEy: THEN AND Now. By Arthur E. Henderson, F.S.A. 
(S.P.C.K.; 2s. 6d.) 


This brochure forms one of a series by the same author dealing 
with some of the great medieval churches of England. Photographs 
depicting the building in its present state are faced by drawings 
showing a conjectural restoration of approximately the same portion 
of the fabric. There is a brief introduction and a descriptive letter- 
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press beneath the photographs. While the photographs are excellent 
the drawings are disappointing since they suggest in fabric and 
fittings a drastic Victorian ‘restoration’ worthy “ot Mr Butterfield 
or Mr Teulon. The final drawing depicting the last Abbot standing 
before a typical Victorian altar and bestowing an Anglican benedic- 
tion borders on the ludicrous. The recent project to restore Foun- 
tains as a Catholic peace memorial gives the brochure a topical 
interest. 
E.T.L. 


THe Story oF PLuscarRDEN Priory. By A Tertiary of St Francis. 

(Pluscarden Priory; 3s. 6d.) 

This little book gives an interesting account of an ancient Scottish 
monastery which after centuries of alienation has been restored to 
the purpose for which it was built. Nicely produced and illustrated 
by line drawings it traces the history of the priory so far as it is 
known and at the same time gives a clear picture of the Benedictine 
way of life. A band of monks from Prinknash took possession of the 
surviving buildings a few months ago and resumed the long inter- 
rupted monastic observance. There is an error on page 82 where it 
is stated that the last Abbot of Bury St Edmunds was martyred 
along with his brethren of Glastonbury and Reading; it was, of 
course, the Abbot of Colchester who formed one of that illustrious 
trio. It is strange to learn that a Presbyterian religious community 
is restoring the famous monastery of Jona. Shades of John Knox and 
his fellow ruffians! 

E.T.L. 


Tae Great Link. A History of St George's, Southwark. By Bernard 

Bogan. (Burns Oates; 12s. 6d.) 

For all those who loved St George’s the reading of this book will 
be a joy; it would be wrong, however, to infer that its interest is 
merely parochial, on the contrary the book is of general importance 
to all students of the Catholic revival in this country in the last 
century. Even those who possess the standard historical works deal- 
ing with that period will find much here to jill in the picture they 
give; for whereas these works deal almost exclusively with the 
doings of the great, we have here the story of the humble daily 
round of priests and people in the very poor quarters of South 
London. It is true that much of the story can be pieced together 
by the use of recognised sources, and these the author has not failed 
to utilise, but there are many unpublished documents and a large 
quantity of printed matter, forgotten and almost unobtainable, 
relevant to the story, of which the author’s patient and very exten 
sive research has enabled him to make use. Nor is the result a 
dry-as-dust compilation repellent to the ordinary reader, but an 
alertly written story in which the interest is sustained throughout. 
This story centres round the vivid personality of Father “(later 
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Provost) Doyle— ‘Father Thomas’—the real builder of the Cathe. 
dral, a most attractive figure and surely the Prince of ecclesiastical 
beggars. Long extracts are given from his numerous letters to the 
Tablet, which treat, in a whimsical way, not merely of the chureh 
he was planning, begging for and, in due course, building, but of 
every conceivable topic of Catholic interest. It is here that we get 
so many valuable glimpses from the inside of Catholic life in its 
ordinary details, as lived in the middle years of the last century, 
of the liturgical and musical customs (did not the high-born and 
wealthy from Mayfair drive to St George’s in their carriages to 
hear the celebrated choir perform the works of Haydn and Gounod?), 
of the many difficulties created by the prevalent anti-Catholic preju- 
dice, of long-forgotten controversies and of much else. It would be 
easy to lengthen the list of people, events and topics we meet with 
in the course of this history, but enough has been said to show its 
great interest for the general reader and its importance for the 
student. There are several excellent illustrations, particularly inter- 
esting being those of Pugin’s original designs for St George’s. There 
is an index of persons and places, but the book would certainly be 
easier to consult as a work of reference if the principal topics dealt 
with had also been listed. Archbishop Amigo fittingly concludes his 
short introduction with the words: ‘if only we have the same courage 
and self-sacrifice as that which animated him (Provost Doyle), St 
George’s Cathedral will rise again in glory. God grant it!’ 

Anvontnus Fininx, O.P. 


THE Master or Mary or BureGunpy. By Otto Picht. (Faber; 21s.) 
The uninitiated, turning over the seventy-six plates in this book, 
might regard them as undistinguished. After all the artist is a late 
fifteenth century illuminator, ranked, perhaps ambitiously, with 
Fouquet, and his art would seem to depend almost entirely on colour 
and on the relation of his work to the page and to the book; while 
there are only four coloured reproductions here, and many plates 
are ‘details’. Yet as the uninitiated (and the author has in mind 
readers who are unacquainted with the work of this Master) reads 
the author’s commentary the illustrations spring to life and are 
clothed suddenly with interest. He may be devoted to the primitives 
and unappreciative of this later art, but he will be won over by the 
interest inspired by the intriguing way of treating the plane of the 
page. Originally the page was on one plane; then the miniatures 
in the capitals introduced three dimensional space, and the border 
had to be elaborated in order to mediate between the space and 
the plane surface of the lettering. Finally this consummate artist, 
who had such a formative influence on the sixteenth century Flemish 
school, makes the border stand out from the page, so that the three 
distinct planes of border, lettering and miniature are skilfully related 
to make a whole. Among other things the art of ‘still life’ is wonder. 
fully perfected in the borders where clarity and detail are essential. 
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All this and more is elaborated, by the author with the help of his 
well chosen illustrations, and the book will interest many, particu- 
larly those who like to follow the evolution of art—for the author 
has made it possibe to watch an otherwise very obscure section 
of the development of painting. 
ConraD PEpter, O.P. 


Pre-RAPHAELITE PainTERS. By Robin Ironside, with a Descriptive 

Catalogue by John Gere. (Phaidon Press; 25s.) 

One could have wished that Mr Walter Sickert, who beheld the 
Pre-Raphaelite Exhibition of 1923 ‘with sensations only of excru- 
ciating boredom’, could have lived to see the three Pre-Raphaelite 
Exhibitions of 1948. These commemorated the centenary of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood’s foundation. There are few left who were 
born and bred in the Pre-Raphaelite briar-patch, knew any of its 
seven founders, shared (even) the fervours of the Whitechapel 
Exhibition in the early nineteen hundreds and saw the last heirs 
of the movement eliminated by the first World War. Because Pre- 
Raphaelitism and landscape painting in water-colours are uniquely 
home-grown products, and because the former is the humaner con- 
tribution to life, the Phaidon Press’s fine volume on Pre-Raphaelite 
Painters should be a cherished possession—not only in libraries, 
especially school libraries, but with art-lovers and social historians. 

Mr Robin Ironside, in his interesting preliminary essay, rightly 
stresses the social significance of the movement which began as the 
highly personal venture of seven ‘under twenty-fives’. Millais had 
entered the Royal Academy Schools at ten and won their gold medal 
at seventeen. His was the technical competence, Rossetti’s the 
genius and Holman Hunt’s the moral fervour: all three so powerful 
in conjunction—and they were not conjoined for long—so precarious 
in isolation. The Brotherhood was founded, over Lasinio’s bad 
engravings of the Campo Santo frescoes at Pisa, at Millais’s house 
in Gower Street in the autumn of 1848.1 This fact Mr Ironside 
unaccountably omits, though the sight—even at such a disconcert- 
ing remove—of the so-called ‘Orcagna’ of ‘The Triumph of Death’ 
not only determined the name of the Brotherhood? but to a great 
extent the assemblage of ‘talkative facts’ which characterises their 
symbolism and their composition. 

Mr Ironside takes well-rewarded pains to relate the movement to 
its background and to show the social impact of its secondary 
adherents Morris and Burne-Jones. But Pre-Raphaelite technique 
is extraordinarily interesting: and the primed white canvases often 
covered piece by piece like a fresco—sometimes with licks of colour 
into wet white—hold the secrets of an unrivalled vividness and 
durability—the high-keved, passion-charged colour that Mr Ironside 





1 Holman Hunt to Ford Madox Hueffer. F.M.H’s ‘Rossetti’, p. 21. 
2 Madox Brown to Ford Madox Hueffer. ‘Life’ of M.B. by F.M.H, 
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accuses of ‘almost toxic virulence’. Half-finished canvases like 
Madox Brown’s ‘Take Your Son, Sir’ show vou some of the tricks 
of the Pre-Raphaelite trade. 

There is a vast Pre-Raphaelite bibliography—most of it very 
readable. Mr John Gere has made admirable use of contemporary 
material in the Descriptive Catalogue appended to the book's ninety- 
four full-page plates. There is also a series of small illustrative 
drawings—including woodcuts from such treasure-trove as_ the 
Moxon ‘Tennyson’—in the catalogue itself. 

One misses Madox Brown’s ‘Christ Washing Peter’s Feet’ which 
was skyed in the Academy of 1851 for its Pre-Raphaelite heresies. 
It is highly characteristic in composition and handling; and among 
its apostles are half-a-dozen or so of the ‘set’, including (tradition- 
ally) Christina Rossetti as St John. One also regrets that the 
Rossettian Hunt and the Rossettian Burne-Jones are not repre- 
sented by such exquisite things as ‘The Ponte Vecchio’ and ‘Merlin 
and Nimue’, both in South Kensington. One really vulgar but 
characteristic Hunt, ‘The Awakened Conscience’ would have done to 
set off his delightful ‘Hireling Shepherd’. We might have been 
spared half the fumbling and unimaginative Arthur Hugheses. One 
of Burne-Jones’s later murals might have made way for ‘The 
Merciful Knight’. Miss Siddall would have upheld her Ruskinian 
reputation better with the beautiful and original ‘We are Seven’ 
she gave to Dr Acland—now in the reviewer’s possession—than with 
the gawky and derivative ‘Clerk Sanders’. 

Yet, as a representative survey, the book could hardly have done 
more to record the ups and downs of the Pre-Raphaelite movement. 
Its peaks and pitfalls provide our own even less auspicious age with 
ideals to amplify and examples to deter. After a hundred years the 
P.R.B’s original values have reasserted themselves. In an age of 
technicians it is not the paintiest painter, Millais, who is most 
esteemed. At his worst. Millais made £30,000 a year; ‘but’, as the 
dying Madox Brown said, ‘Rossetti was a genius’. 

HELEN Parry EDEN. 


Tue Best or Bearpsiey. Edited by R. A. Walker. (Bodley Head; 
25s.) 

The Bodley Head is to be congratulated on the appearance of a 
Yellow Book as fascinating as any that has gone before. Here, on 
paper of fine quality and beautifully reproduced, we do indeed find 
the best of Beardsley. 

What was he like, this man who, haunted by strange rhythms 
of the East, lived before his time; whose purity of line so strangely 
belies the decadence of his style; whose sensitivity plunged him at 
once into the social trivialities of Pope. the cold anc sordid horror 
of Wilde’s Sabene, and the silent pathos of the death of Pierrot; 
who could suggest a pregnant beauty amid the chaos of a caustic 
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wit; whose wizardry in black and white bespoke a fantasy of colours? 
And this offering of his best presents us with a problem as enig- 
matic as his character itself. For despite his unusual genius Beards- 
ley was by no means generslly accepted as the ideal illustrator of 
books. Mr Walker, in an admirable preface packed with atmosphere, 
perhaps gives us the clue when he points out that he was no mere 
hack. All his work was a commentary on the text; all his caricature 
a commentary on life around him. Was this his job? Certainly 
contemporaries were shocked, and even today he makes us feel 
uncomfortable. Can it be modesty? or a sudden defence of charity? 
Or is it simply that we do not like the truth? 
B. Burns. 


Woop EnGravinc. By George I. Mackley. (National Magazine Co. ; 
15s.) 

For those wishing to undertake the exquisite but exacting art of 
wood engraving a teacher is necessary to demonstrate the technique 
with the actual tools and materials. If the beginner is unable to get 
to such a teacher then Mr Mackley’s book will be of the greatest help 
in his brave attempt to teach himself. Besides being a good artist 
the author is also an excellent teacher. So often the expert uncon- 
sciously presumes that what is obvious to him is clear to his pupil 
and so he fails to transfer essentials from his own to his pupil’s mind. 
There are other good books on wood engraving, e.g., by Clare Leigh- 
ton, John Beedham, John Farleigh, Iain Macnab, etc., but so many 
have an exasperating habit of being silent just at the point where 
we need information. 

The great advantage of this book is that it is so extremely thorough, 
explaining, with admirable clarity and conciseness, just those things 
the beginner wants to know—principles, history, choice of equip- 
ment technique, a chapter on Bewick and some modern engravers, 
bibliography, a selection of examples of modern work, and even 
details about societies and exhibitions. He also gives addresses where 
materials can be obtained. He gives a wealth of those helpful and 
often essential details which the self-taught artist would take years 
to discover for himself—if he ever discovered them at all. 

G. CoLMAN: 


Tae GuEst-room Boox. Assembled by F. J. Sheed. (Sheed & Ward; 
10s. 6d.) 

This latest bedside book, ‘for highbrows, middlebrows and low- 
brows’, contains nothing very new, but it has Chesterton, Beach- 
comber, Alfred Noyes, Erie Gill, Ronald Knox and all of Murder in 
a Nunnery, that delightful fusion of the nunnish and the felonious. It 
has been tested in exacting cireumstances by the present reviewer, 
and can be recommended as an appropriate gift to all who have to 
spend their days, as well as their nights, in bed. — 
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SANTIAGO AND OTHER Poems. By Elizabeth Belloc. (Macmillan; 6s.) 
The book of poems by Elizabeth Belloc published in 1937 is now 
out of print. The re-publication of these poems, with the addition 
of some new ones is, therefore, very welcome. Miss Belloc’s verse 
reflects three moods: one inspired by Ancient Greece; one inspired 
by deep Catholic feeling; one lighter, and whimsical. To say that, 
reading the poems of the first mood (such as The Maiden of Artemis, 
Pelion), one is reminded of Gilbert Murray's translations of choruses 
of Euripides; that, reading those of the second mood, one is reminded 
sometimes (as in St Anthony, Adveniat regnum tuum), of Hilaire 
Belloc, sometimes (as in Tenebrae factae sunt), of Ernest Dowson; 
and that those of the third mood (as The Windmill creature) recall 
Rose Macaulay’s too rare verses, is no disparagement of Miss 
Belloc’s art. On the contrary, it is merely to range her, according to 
her mood, with writers of some of the most lovely things in modern 
traditional poetry. It is not to suggest that she is imitative. The 
thought and language are profoundly personal and distinctive, and 
the note of tenderness that runs through most of the poems is 
individual and rare. Especially worthy of note are the two ‘Impro- 
visations from Sappho’ (p. 76) and the noble ‘Santiago’ (p. 37). 
W.H. 
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To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 

Sir,—After studying with interest your November number, | 
should be glad. as a former Anglican, to make one further point 
with regard to the present situation in the Church of England. 
‘Anglo-Catholics though unhappy at what has been done do not 
yet feel themselves entirely compromised’. I believe this is true. 
But it is clear from the Lambeth Report that the S. Indian union 
is the start of a widespread movement to unite Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen on a basis, as Fr St John says, ‘of formulae which 
conceal . . . radical differences’. I know that many Anglo-Catholies 
view this with dismay. We Catholics, therefore, should extend to 
them our prayers and sympathy ; a sympathy founded on knowledge 
and increased by personal and friendly contact. We must not think 
they are lightly to be won to the full faith. While they cherish many 
Catholic doctrines, they have been bred in the Anglican tradition 
and in aversion for Rome. We have the opportune but difficult task 
of making clear to them the present issue. It is plain that the 
Church of England, as represented by the majority of its Bishops, 
has turned its back on the Catholic Church, and embarked on a 
series of approaches to reunion with Protestant bodies at home 
and abroad. For this, it is prepared to slur over matters of disagree- 
ment and to jettison Catholic teaching, notably as regards the 
Priesthood. This policy seems to spring from the nature of the 
Anglican Church: its actions speak even more loudly than its 
words. And it follows that Anglo-Catholics, in so far as they are 
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attached to Catholic truths and above all to the Catholic idea of 
the Church, are out of place where they are. Not only so, but they 
are faced here and now with a decision. They may fall into line 
with the main Anglican body. In that case their reunion with Rome 
will be delayed indefinitely. Or they may resolutely face the question 
of the identity of the Catholic Church, and consider what body 
has the nature of the divine Society, is conscious of that nature, 
and acts accordingly. 

Quarr Abbey, Ryde, I. of Wight. Joun HicGens, O.5.B. 
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